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THE CHANGING YEAR. 


Tue calendar tells us that winter is past and gone, 
but as yet we see few signs of spring. But surely it 
is time that it should be here, for all along the Atlantic 
seaboard north and south, and as far west as the Mis- 
souri River, the winter has been bitter and long and hard. 
The January thaw so confidently looked for each year 
has come in but few places, and the unfortunate ground 
hog which put his head out of his hole on February 2 
saw his shadow clearly defined on the ground beside him, 
and very likely lost the fringe of his ears by the cold that 
then prevailed. 

We have heard many angry threats against the person 
of him—if he could be found—who first suggested that 
St. Valentine’s day was the beginning of spring, and up 
to the very last day of February of this year there were 
no‘signs that winter would let go his hold. In many sec- 
tions of the West, on the other hand, the early part of the 
winter was unusually mild and pleasant. In Nebraska 
it was more like summer than winter, while in Montana, 
up to the beginning of February at least, there was no 
real winter, and the cattle remained fat and strong. 

On the birds throughout the depleted covers of the 
northeast this has been a hard winter. What has hap- 
pened to the ruffed grouse we do not know, but frequent 
reports: as to the quail tell of widespread destruction 
among these favorite game birds. In many localities 
efforts were made to feed the coveys, but too often the 
danger was not realized until too late, and the birds per- 
ished before they found the food intended for them. Nor 
were the upland birds the only ones to suffer. At many 
points along the coast this has been a hard winter for 
the wildfowl, and not a few of them are believed to have 
starved to death. This condition of things is not very 
unusual in hard winters.. Singular as it may appear, 
there are many ducks wintering along our coasts, which, 
for some reason or other, will not go further south. They 
remain here—notwithstanding that the ice floes cover 
their feeding grounds, and make it impossible for them to 
procure subsistence—and here they stay and starve and 
Starve, until finally they must perish. Why the black 
ducks and the scoters and the broadbills do not go south 
with others of their kind we do not know, but many of 
them remain here to face death. It is reported that at 
present at many points along the coast ducks are starving 
to death. 

What the result will be of this past hard winter on shoot- 
ing, we cannot yet know, but in many places, notably in New 
England, New York, .and Pennsylvania, the worst may 
be feared. Moreover, it is becoming more and more diffi- 
cult every year to restock those covers from which the 
birds have been swept away by the wholesale. State laws 
make the procuring of birds for stocking very difficult, 
and persons owning or controlling tracts of land on which 


the birds have been destroyed, hardly know which way to 
turn, r 








One thing leads to .another; when a discussion is 
Started there is-never any telling where it will end. 
Something was written liére the other day about the coin- 
cidences of everyday life, the things which “just happen 
so,” in such conjunction one with another as to make us 
remark them; arid this has led away into the fields _Of the 
occult and- the supernatural—a realm which is, pethaps, 
outside the scope Of Forest AND STREAM. But in all the 
records of, personal experience which have had chronicle 
in these pages, we -recall ‘nothing more unique or more 
interesting than -our ‘old- soldier conttibutor Cabia 
Blanco’s statement’ of why he has gone into battle always 
With the confidence that be would come out live. 


A Scheme of Game Restoration. 


WE noted last week that the Massachusetts Association 
for the Protection of Fish and Game proposed to restock 
seme of the covers of the State in which the quail have 
been exterminated by the severity of the winter. The 
publication of this intention brought to the officers appli- 
cations in numbers which surprised them. These were 
not requests for donations of birds, but were subscrip- 
tions to defray the cost and the expenses. The incident 
demonstrates not only the growth of interest in shooting, 
but an acceptance on the part of shooters of the principle. 
that if they would have shooting, they must look out for 
it and provide it. In many parts of the country the day 
of a happy-go-lucky attitude toward the game supply has 
gone by. Over-shooting, hard winters, the fluctuations of 
supply due to natural causes which are not understood 
but are recognized as in operation, these conditions have 
set the sportsman thinking, and his thought has resolved 
itself into the conviction that he must supplement nature 
by making artificial provision for a renewed stock. In 
the Northern and more densely populated States this is 
the tendency of the time. 

The problem is one of a source of supply. 

There are three ways in which a supply of quail might 
be secured. Two of them are practicable and readily to 
be put into operation; the third awaits discovery and 
exploitation. 

The first way is the transplanting of quail from the 
districts of over-supply in certain States to those of 
scarcity in other States. The law in States where quail 
are abundant now forbids netting or trapping or export. 
It is a good law, and, as a rule, a highly necessary one. 
but there are States in which the law might very 
reasonably be modified to the extent of authorizing the 
taking alive of birds by agents under the supervision of 
the game commissioner or his deputies, for the purpose 
of exportation for stocking grounds in other States, 
where the birds should be put out under the supervision 
of the game commission of the State into which they are 
received. By providing thus for official control at both 
ends of the line, the enterprise could be restricted to its 
legitimate field quite as readily and effectively as is the 
interchange of fish now carried on between the several 
States. With the machinery properly devised there need 
be not the slightest apprehension that crates of live birds 
shipped ostensibly for stocking purposes would be under- 
ground railroaded to market. Every shipment could be 
registered and receipted for from the hour of capture to 
the hour of release. 

Nor need any source of supply be unduly drawn on, 
so. that local covers would be depleted. The extent of the 
taking for export, with a maximum limit fixed by law, 
could be made discretionary with the game authorities. 
The prices received for the birds (quail are now worth 
from $8 to $10 per dozen at the point of shipment) would 
be a sufficient inducement to secure them, leaving: a sub- 
stantial remuneration to the catchers after the official 
fees had been deducted. 

There are such sources of live game supply practically 
inexhaustible, and amply sufficient to meet all the de- 
mands upon them for shooting purposes, if only the 
Forest AND STREAM’s Platform Plank—“The sale of 
game should be forbidden at_all seasons”—were ms: into 
operation with respect to. dead game. 

Stop the sale of dead game, and the sale of live game 


under official control -might be efficient’ to _Stock the * 
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covers of the country | and, keep ‘them stocked. 
Why is not this a reasonable and desirable pyatent? 
Are not the advantages so great as to outweigh any ob- 





jections that may be brought against it? Why should not 
the system be put into operation? 





Another plan—the second one referred to—would pro- 
vide for the supply of game birds by the National Gov- 
ernment. Congress now distributes millions of packages 
of seed to the farmers in the country and women window 
gardeners in town, and sends out annually millions of 
fish eggs and fish fry. Why should it not take up the 
enterprise of distributing live game where it is needed, 
and where anon it might perch on the top rail of political 
fences which its advent had helped to mend? 

That the distribution of fish to the streams is within 
the province of the National Government is a proposition 
now beyond debate; the thing has been done for a quarter- 
century and has been accepted as a national policy. 
The proposition to distribute game to the fields runs on 
all fours with it. Congress has already made a certain 
vague provision for game stocking by enacting in the 
Lacey Act: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That the duties 
and powers of the Department of Agriculture are hereby enlarged 
so as to include the preservation, distribution, introduction and 
restoration of game birds and other wild birds. The Secretary of 
Agriculture is hereby authorized to adopt such measures as may 
be necessary to carry out the purposes of this act, and to purchase 
such game birds and other wild birds as may be required therefor, 
subject, however, to the laws of the various States and Territories. 
The object and purpose of this act is to aid in the restoration of 
such birds in those parts of the United States adapted thereto, 
where the same have become scarce or extinct, and also to regu- 


late the introduction of American or foreign birds or animals in 
localities where they have not heretofore existed. 


This is very good so far as it goes; but it does not go 
far enough; nothing practical in the way of restocking 
has come of it. No birds have been imported or trans- 
ported by the agents of the department. Their sole ac- 
tivities in this field have been directed to the sup- 
pressing of the shipment of birds from the Indian Terri- 
tory to eastern game grounds. 

Now, the Government possesses in its territorial lands 
quail breeding districts which might be set apart as reser- 
vations for the production of a constant supply of breed- 
ing birds to be distributed by Government allotment to 
the covers of the several States. 

In one of these two ways, State initiative and control, 
or National, or both, the game supply of this country 
might be so administered as to effect the greatest good 
to the greatest number. The subject is one which may 
well have consideration and discussion and trial. 

The third way alluded to above is the domestication and 
breeding of quail for stocking purposes. This may be an 
There is no reason to be- 
lieve that it will be done soon. For all practical purposes 


it may be dismissed as a dream. 


achievement of the future. 


——— 
TWO PICTURES. 


THE two pictures of the supplement this week, show- 
ing the Ocklawaha River of Florida and Chief Mountain 
in Montana, admirably illustrate in their contrast the 
wonderfully diverse phases of natural scenery our coun- 
try possesses. One picture is of the Northwest with its 
snow-capped mountain ranges; the other of the South, 
with its sluggish waters and tangled vegetation. Each 
has its own alluring charms. No one who has camped 
beneath the mighty mass of a Rocky Mountain peak can 
ever forget the uplift of spirit that came to him as the 
light of dawn kissed the lofty summits. The brightest 


day of Florida’s golden sunshine will not at once resolve 
the -weird spell which is cast upon one who makes that 
-mnight destert of the Ocklawaha, when the pine knot 
flare lights up the spectre cypresses, and but half reveals 
the dreamland mazes of mystery and gloom stretching 
away upon either hand, 4 
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Trails of the Pathfinders. 


Il,—Alexander Heary. 


_ Tue fur trade, which occupied many worthy men dur- 
ing the eighteenth and first half of the nineteenth 
century, forms a romantic and interesting part of the 
early history of our country. 

The traders, usually of English and American parent- 
age, associated themselves with the French voyageurs, or 
coureurs des bois, whom Masson describes as “those 
heroes oi the prairie and forest, regular mixture of good 
and evil, extravagant by nature, at the same time grave 
and gay, cruel and compassionate; as credulous as super- 
stitious, and always irreligious.” Traders and voyageurs 
alike were men who braved the cold of winter, the hot 
sun of summer, who suffered every privation, and who 
beat out the unknown path of. discovery during all 
seasons, until it became a well-worn trail; all to penetrate 
the great unknown, ‘which might contain everything that 
the trader desired. The man who lived in those times, 
and under those conditions, was brave and enduring with- 
out trying to be; he was alert and quick to act, and un- 
wearying in overcoming obstacles. _Viewing him from 
the present day, we might call him cruel and without 
feeling; but in those times men were taught not to show 
their feelings. Their lives were given in great part to 
surmounting enormous difficulties of travel in unknown 
regions, and to establishing trade relations with unknown 
tribes of Indians, who were oftentimes not disposed to 
be friendly. The fur trader was in constant danger, not 
aa from hostile’ Indians, but often from lack of 
ood. 


Alexander Henry was one of these fur traders. He 
came upon the scene just at the close of the French 
regime. At twenty-one he had joined Amherst’s army, 
not as a soldier, but in “a premature attempt to share in 
the fur trade of Canada, directly on the conquest of the 
country. Wolfe’s victory at Quebec in the previous year 
had aroused the English traders to the opportunity pre- 
sented of taking over the fur trade which the French 
had opened up, and Amherst’s large army was watched 
with great interest as it swept away the last remnant 
of French control. Henry was well fitted for the life that 
he intended to pursue, as he seems to have had knowledge 
of the trading posts of Albany and New York. 

On the 3d day of August, 1761, Henry despatched his 
canoes from Montreal to Lachine on an expedition to the 
regions west of the Great Lakes. Little did he realize 
then that he should be gone from civilization for sixteen 
years; that he should suffer and want but survive; should 
see new and strange peoples, discover rivers and lakes, 
build forts, to be used by others who were to follow him, 
trade with the natives, and finally return to hear of the 
capture of Quebec by the Americans, and then go to 
France to tell of his adventures. The route of the expe- 
dition was the usual one.- Almost immediately after leav- 
ing Lachine they came to the broad stretch of Lake Saint 
Louis. At St. Anne the men used to go to confession, 
as the voyageurs were almost all Catholics, and at the 
same time offered up their vows; “for the Saint from 
which this parish derives its name, and to whom its 
church is dedicated, is the patroness of the Canadians in 
all their travels by water.” “There is still a further cus- 
tom to be observed on arriving at St. Anne’s,” Henry re- 
lates, “which is that of distributing eight gallons of rum 
to each canoe for consumption during the voyage; nor is 
it less according to custom to drink the whole of this 
liquer upon the spot. -The saint, therefore, and the priest 
were no sooner dismissed than a scene of intoxication 
began in which my mien surpassed, if possible, the 
drunken Indian in singing, fighting, and the display of 
savage gesture and conceit.” 

Continuing up the river, passing amid beautiful scenes, 
and carrying over many portages, they at last reached the 
Ottawa, and soon ascended the Mattawa. Hitherto the 
French were the only white men that had béen known in 
this region. Their relations with the Indians were friendly, 
and the Indians were well aware of the enmity existing 
between the French and the English. In the Lac des 
Chats Henry met several canoes of Indians returning 
from their winter hunt. They recognized him as an Eng- 
lishhman, and cautioned him, declaring that the upper In- 
dians would kill him when they saw him, and remarked 
the Englishmen were crazy to go so far after beaver. 
The expedition came at last to Lake Huron, which “lay 
stretched across our horizon like an ocean.” It was, per- 
haps, the largest water Henry had yet seen, and the pros- 
pect”was alarming,: but the canoes rode with the ease of a 
sea.bird, and his fears subsided. Coming to the island 
called La Cloche, because “there is here a rock standiiig 
on a plain, which, being struck, rings like a bell,” he 
found Indians, with whom he traded, and to whom he 
gave’ some rum, and who, recognizing him as an English- 
man, told his men that the Indians at Michilimackinac 
woud certainly kill him. On the advice of his friend 
Campion, Henry changed ‘his garb, assuming’ the: dress 
usually worn by the Codiilinge: -astle smearing his. face 
wite ‘dirt -and -grease, believed. himself _therbughly 


img the mouth of the river Misbisakd, be-found the 
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Indians inhabiting the north side of Lake Superior culti- 
vating corn in small quantities. 

As he went on, the lake before him to the westward 
seemed to become less and less broad, and at last he 
could’ see the high back of the island of Michilimackinac, 
commonly interpreted to mean the great turtle. He 
found here a large village of Chippewas, and leaving 
as soon as possible, pushed on about two leagues further 
to the fort, where there was a stockade of thirty houses 
and a church. 

For years now Fort Michilimackinac had been a scene 
of great activity. Established by Father Marquette, and 
kept up by succeeding missionaries, the first to brave the 
unknown terrors of the interior, it was from here in 1731 
that the brave and adventurous Verendryes set out on 
their long journey to the Forks of the Saskatchewan, and 
to the Missouri River. ~ 

It was the half-way house for all the westward pushing 
and eastward coming traders, and a meeting place for all 
the tribes living on the Great Lakes. Here were fur 
traders, trappers, voyageurs, and Indians, hurrying to 
and fro, dressed in motley and picturesque attire. Some 
were bringing in furs from long and perilous journeys 
from the west, while others were on the eve of departure 
westward, and others still were leaving for Montreal. 
The scene must have been gay and active almost beyond 
cur powers to imagine. Henry was in the midst of «il 
this when the word came to him that a band of Chip- 
pfewas wished to speak with him; and, however un- 
willingly, he was obliged to meet them, sixty in number, 
headed by Minavavana, their chief. “They walked in 
single file, each with a tomahawk in one hand and scalp- 
ing knife in the other. Their bodies were naked from the 
waist upward, except in a few examples, where blankets 
were thrown loosely over the shoulders.” Their faces 
were painted with charcoal, their bodies with white clay, 
and feathers were tied in the heads of, some, and thrust 
through the noses of others. Before the opening of the 
council, the chief held a conference with Campion, asking 
how long it was since Henry had left Montreal, and ob- 
serving that the English must be brave men, and not 
afraid of death, since they thus ventured to come fear- 
lessly among their enemies. After the pipe had been 
smoked, while Henry “inwardly endured the tortures cf 
suspense,” the chief addressed him, saying: 

“Englishman, our father, the King ot France, employed 
our young men to make war upon your nation. In this 
warfare many of them have been killed; and it is our 
custom to retaliate, until such time as the spirits of the 
slain are satisfied. But the spirits of the slain are to be 
satisfied in either of two ways: the first is by the spilling 
of the blood of the nation by which they fell; the other, 
by covering the bodies of the dead, and thus allaying the 
resentment of their relations. This is done by making 
presents. 

“Englishman, your King has. never sent us any 
presents, nor entered into any treaty with us, wherefore 
he and we aré still at war; and, until he does these 
things, we must consider that we have no other father, 
nor friend, among the white men than the King of 
France; but, for you, we have taken into consideration 
that you have ventured your life among us, in the ex- 
pectation that we should not molest you. You do not 
come armed, with an intention to make war; you come in 
peace, to trade with us, and supply us with necessaries, 
of which we are in much want. We shall regard you, 
therefore, as a brother, and you may sleep tranquilly, 
without fear of the Chippewas. As a token of our friend- 
ship, we present you with this pipe to smoke.” 

In reply, Henry told them that their late father, the 
King of France, had surrendered Canada to the King 
of England, whom they should now regard as their father. 
and that he, Henry, had come to furnish them with what 
they needed. Things were thus very satisfactory, and 
when the Chippewas went away they were given a small 
quantity of rum. 

Henry was now busily at work assorting his goods, 
preparatory to starting on his expedition, when two 
hundred Ottawas entered the fort and demanded speech 
with him. They insisted that he should give credit to 
cvery one of their young men to the amount of fifty 
beaver skins, but as this demand would have stripped him 
of all his merchandise, he refused to comply with the 
request. What the Ottawas might have done is uncertain. 
They did nothing, because that very day word was 
brought that a detachment of English soldiers, sent to 
garrison the fort, was distant only five miles, and would 
be there the next day. At daybreak the Ottawas were 
seen preparing to depart, and by sunrise not one of them 
was left in the fort. 

Although it was now the middle of September, the 
traders sent off their canoes on the different trading ex- 
peditions. These canoes were victualed largely with In- 
dian corn at the neighboring village of L’Arbre Croche. 
cecupied by the Ottawas. is corn was prepared for 
use by boiling it in a strong lye, which removed the husk, 
after which it was pounded and dried, making a meal. 
“The allowance for each man on the voyage is a quart a 
day, and a bushel, with two pounds of prepared fat, is 
reckoned to be a month’s subsistence.- No other allowance 
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capable of performing their heavy labor. This mode of 
Victualing is essential to the trade, which, being pursued 
at great distances, and in vessels so small as canoes, will 
not admit of the use of other food. If the men were to 
be supplied with bread and pork, the canoes could not 
carry a sufficiency for six months; and the ordinary 
duration of the voyage is not less than fourteen.” 

The food of the garrison consisted largely of small 
game, partridges and hares, and of fish, especially trout, 
whitefish and sturgeon. Trout were caught with set 
lines and bait, and whitefish with nets under the ice. 
Should this fishery fail, it was necessary to purchase 
grain, which, however, was very expensive, costing forty 
livres, or forty shillings, Canadian currency; though there 
was no money in Michilimackinac, and the circulating 
medium consisted solely of furs. A pound of. beaver 
was worth about sixty cents, an otter skin six shillings 
Canadian, and marten skins about thirty cents each. 

Having wintered at Michilimackinac, Henry set out in 
May for the Sault de Sainte-Marie. Here there was a 
stockaded fort, with four houses, one of which was occu- 
pied by Monsieur Cadotte, the interpreter, and his Chip- 
pewa wife. The Indians had an important whitefish 
fishery at the rapids, taking the fish in dip nets. In the 
autumn Henry and the other whites did much fishing; 
and in the winter they hunted, and through the ice took 
large trout with the spear, as he describes it: “In order 
to spear trout under the ice, holes being first cut of two 
yards in circumference, cabins of about two feet in height 
are’ built over them of small branches of trees; and these 
are further covered with skins so as to wholly exclude 
the light. The design and result of this contrivance is 
to render it practicable to discern objects in the water at 
a very considerable depth; for the reflection of light from 
the water gives that element an opaque appearance, and 
hides all objects from the eye at a small distance beneath 
its surface. A spear head of iron is fastened on a pole 
of about ten feet in length. This instrument is lowered 
into the water, and the fisherman, lying upon his belly, 
with his head under the cabin or cover, and therefore 
over the hole, lets down the figure of a fish in wood and 
fiiled with lead. Round the middle of the fish is tied a 
small pack thread, and, when at the depth of ten 
fathoms, where it is intended to be employed, it is made, 
by drawing the string and by the simultaneous pressure 
ot the water, to move forward, after the manner of a real 
fish. Trout and other large fish, deceived by its re- 
semblance, spring toward it to seize it, but, by a dexterous 
jerk of the string, it is instantly taken out of their reach. 
The decoy is now drawn nearer to the surface, and the 
fish takes some time to renew the attack, during which 
the spear is raised and held conveniently for striking. 
On the return of the fish, the spear is plunged into its 
back, and, the spear being barbed, it is easily drawn out 
of the water. So completely do the rays of the light per- 
vade the element that in three-fathom water I have often 
seen the shadows of the fish on the bottom, following 
them as they moved; and this when the ice itself was two 
feet in thickness.” 

The burning of the post at the Sault forced all hands to 
return next winter to Michilimackinac, where the early 
spring was devoted to the manufacture of maple sugar, an 
important article of diet in this northern country. 

This spring Indians gathered about the fort in such 
large numbers as to make Henry fearful that something 
unusual lay behind the concourse. He spoke about it 
tc the commanding officer, who laughed at him for his 
timidity. The Indians seemed to be passing to and fro 
in the most friendly manner, selling their fur, and attend- 
ing to their business altogether in a natural way. 

About a year before an Indian named Wawatam had 
come into Henry’s house, had expressed a strong liking 
for him, and, having explained that years before, after 
fast, he had dreamed of adopting an Englishman as his 
son, brother, and friend, told Henry that in him he recog- 
nized the person whem the Great Spirit had pointed out 
to him for a brether and that he hoped Henry would 
become one of his family, at the same time making him a 
large present. Henry accepted these friendly overtures, 
and made a handsome present in return, and the two 
parted for the time. 

Henry had almost forgotten his brother, when, on the 
second day of June, twelve months later, Wawatam again 
came to his house and expressed great regret that Henry 
had returned from the Sault. Wawatam stated that he 
intended to go there at once, and begged Henry to accom- 
pany him. He asked, also, whether the commandant had 
heard bad news, saying that during the winter he him- 
self had been much disturbed by the noises ef evil birds, 
and that there were many Indians around the fort who 
had never shown themselves within it. Both the chief 
and his wife strove earnestly to persuade Henry to ac- 
company them at once, but he paid little attention tc 
their requests, and they finally took their departure, very 
much depressed; in fact, even weeping. The next day 
Henry received from a Chippewa an invitation to come 
cut and see the great game of baggatiway, or lacrosse. 
which his people were going to play that day with the 
Sacs. But as a canoe was about to start for Montreal. 
Henry was busy writing letters, and although urged by 2 
friend to go gut and mieet another cgnoe just, arrived 


from Detroit, ht nevertheless “emained in his room, writ: 
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ON THE WIERD OCKLAWAHA. 
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ing. Suddenly he heard the Indian war cry, and, looking 
cut of the window, saw a crowd of Indians within the 
fort furiously cutting down and scalping every English- 
man they found. He noticed, too, many of the Canadian 
inhabitants of the fort quietly looking on, neither trying 
to stop the Indians nor suffering injury from them; and 
from the fact that these people were not being attacked, 
he conceived the hope of finding security in one of their 
houses. This is as he tells it: 





“Between the yard-door of my own house and that of 
M. Langlade, my next neighbor, there was only a low 
fence, over which I easily climbed. At my entrance I 
found the whole family at the windows, gazing at the 
scere of blood before them. I addressed myself imme- 
diat sly to M. Langlade, begging that he would put me into 
sor ¢ place of safety until the heat of the affair should 
be « ver, an act of charity by which he might perhaps pre- 
ser ec me from the general massacre; but, while I uttered 
my petition, M. Langlade, who had looked for a moment 
at 11e, turned again to the window, shrugging his shoul- 
der: and intimating that he could do nothing for me— 
‘Qi: voudries-vous que jen ferais?’ 

* This was a moment for despair; but the next a Pani 
wat ian, a slave of M. Langlade’s, beckoned to me to fol- 
low her. She brought me to a door, which she opened, 
dex ring me to enter, and telling me that it led to the 

‘et, where I must go and conceal myself. I joyfully 
ola ‘ed her directions and she, having followed me up 
to he garret door, locked it after me, and with great 

ence of mind took away the key. 

“This shelter obtained if shelter I could hope to find it, 
1 \as naturally anxious to know what might still be 
pas. ing without. Through an aperture which afforded 
me i view of the area of the fort, I beheld, in shapes the 
foulest and most terrible, the ferocious triumphs of bar- 
barian conquerors. The dead were scalped and mangled; 
the dying were writhing and shrieking under the unsa- 
tiated knife and tomahawk, and, from the bodies of some 
ripped open, their butchers were drinking the blood, 
scooped up in the hollow of joined hands and quaffed 
amid shouts of rage and victory. I was shaken, not only 
with horror, but with fear. The sufferings which I wit- 
nessed I seemed on the point of experiencing. No long 
time elapsed before every one being destroyed who could 
be found, there was a general cry of, ‘All is finished!’ At 
the same instant I heard some of the Indians enter the 
house in which I was. 

“The garret was separated from the room below only 
by a layer of single boards, at once the flooring of the 
cne and the ceiling of the other. I could therefore hear 
everything that passed; and, the Indians no sooner in, 
than they inquired whether or not any Englishmen were 
in the house? M. Langlade replied that ‘He could not 
say—he “id not know of any’—answers in which he did 
not exceed the truth, for the Pani woman had not only 
hidden me by stealth, but kept my secret and her own; 
M. Langlade was therefore, as I presume, as far from a 
wish to destroy me as he was careless about saving me, 
when he added to these answers that “They might exam- 
ine for themselves, and would soon be satisfied as to the 
object of their question.’ Saying this, he brought them 
to the garret door. 

“The state of my mind will be imagined. Arrived at 
the door, some delay was occasioned by the absence of 
the key, and a few moments were thus allowed me in 
which to look around for a hiding place. In one corner 
of the garret was a heap of those vessels of birch-bark, 
used in maple-sugar making, such as I have recently 
described. i 


“The door was unlocked, and opening, and the Indians 
ascending the stairs before I had completely crept into a 
small opening which presented itself at one end of the 
heap. An instant after four Indians entered the room, 
all armed with tomahawks, and all besmeared with blood 
upon every part of their bodies. 

“The die appeared to be cast. I could scarcely breathe: 
but I thought that the throbbing of my heart occasioned 
a noise loud enough to betray me. The Indians walked 
in every direction about the garret, and one of them ap- 
proached me so closely that at a particular moment, had 
he put out his hand, he must have touched me. Still, I 
remained undiscovered, a circumstance to which the dark 
color of my clothes and the corner in which I was must 
have contributed. In a word, after taking several turns 
in the room, during want of light, in a room which had 
no window, and in which they told Mr. Langlade how 
many they had killed, and how many scalps they had 
taken, they returned down stairs, and I with sensations 
not to be expressed heard the door, which was the barrier 
between me and fate, locked for the second time. 

“There was a feather bed on the floor; and on this, 
exhausted as I was by the agitation of my mind, I threw 
myself down and fell asleep. In this state I remained till 
the dusk of the evening, when I was awakened by 1 
second opening of the door. The person that now en- 
tered was M. Langlade’s wife, who was much surprised 
at finding me, but advised me not to be uneasy, observing 
that the Indians had killed most of the English, but that 
she hoped I might myself escape. A shower of rain hav- 
ing begun to fall, she had come to stop a hole in the roof. 
On her going away, I begged her to send me a little 
water to drink, which she did. 

“As night was now advancing, I continued to lie on the 
bed, ruminating on my condition but unable to discover 
a resource from which I could hope for life. A flight to 
Detroit had no probable chance of success. The distance 
from Michilimackinac was four hundred miles; I was 
without provisions, and the whole length of the road lay 
through {ndian countries, countries of an enemy in arms, 
where the first man whom I should meet would kill me. 
To stay where I was threatened nearly the same issue. 
As before, fatigue of mind and not tranquillity, suspended 
my cares and procured me further sleep. * * * 

“The respite which sleep afforded me during the night 
Was put an end to by the return of morning. I was again 
on the rack of apprehension. At sunrise I heard the 
family stirring, and, presently after, Indian voices, inform- 
ing M. lade that they had not, found my hapless self 
among the dead, and that they supposed me to be some- 
where concealed. M. Langlade appeared, from what 
followed, to be by this time acquainted with the place of 


my retreat, of which, no doubt, he had been informed 
by his wife. The poor woman as soon as the Indians 
mentioned me, declared to her husband in the French 
tongue, that he should no longer keep me in his house, 
but deliver me up to my pursuers; giving as a reason for 
this measure that should the Indians discover his instru- 
mentality in my concealment, they might revenge it on 
her children, and that it was better that I should die than 
they. M. Langlade resisted at first this sentence of his 
wife’s ; but soon suffered her to prevail, informing the 
Indians that he had been told I was in his house; that I 
had come there without his knowledge, and that he 
would put me into their hands. This was no sooner ex- 
pressed than he began to ascend the stairs, the Indians 
following upon his heels. 

“I now resigned myself to the fate with which I was 
menaced; and regarding every attempt at concealment as 
vain, I arose from the bed and presented myself full in 
view to the Indians who were entering the room. They 
were all in a state of intoxication, and entirely naked, 
except about the middle. One of them, named Wenni- 
way, whom I had previously known and who was upward 
of six feet in height, had his entire face and body covered 
with charcoal and grease, only that a white spot of two 
inches in diameter encifcled either eye. This man, walk- 
ing up to me, seized me with one hand by the collar of 
the coat, while in the other he held a large carving knife, 
as if to plunge it into my breast; his eyes, meanwhile, 
were fixed steadfastly on mine. At length, after some 
seconds of the most anxious suspense, he dropped his 
arm, saying, ‘I won’t kill you!’ To this he added that 
he had been frequently engaged in wars against the Eng- 
lish, and had brought away many scalps; that, on a cer- 
tain occasion, he had lost a brother, whose name was 
Musingon, and that I should be called after him.” 





Several times within the next two or three days Henry 
had narrow escapes from death at the hands of drunken 
Indians; but, finally, his captors, having stripped him of 
all his clothing, save an old shirt, took him, with other 
prisoners, and set out for the Isles du Castor, in Lake 
Michigan. 

At the village of L’Arbe Croche, the Ottawas forcibly 
took away their prisoners from the Chippewas, but 
the Chippewas made violent complaint, while the Ottawas 
explained to the prisoners that they had taken them from 
the Chippewas to save their lives, it being the practice 
of the Chippewas to eat their enemies, in order to give 
them courage in battle. A council was held between the 
Chippewas and Ottawas, the result of which was that the 
prisoners were handed over to their original captors. 
But, before they had left this place, while Henry was 
sitting in the lodge with his captor, his friend and 
brother, Wawatam, suddenly entered. As he passed 
Henry, he shook hands with him, but went toward the 
Great Chief, by whom he sat down, and, after smoking, 
arose again, and left the lodge, saying to Henry as he 
passed him, “Take courage.” 

A little later, Wawatam and his wife entered the lodge, 
bringing large presents, which they threw down before 
the chiefs. Wawatam explained that Henry was his 
brother, and therefore a relative to the whole tribe, and 
asked that he be turned over to him, which was done. 

Henry now went with Wawatam to his lodge, and 
thereafter lived with him. The Indians were very much 
afraid that the English would send to revenge the killing 
of their troops, and they shortly moyed to the Island of 
Michilimackinac. A little later a brigade of canoes, con- 
taining goods and abundant liquor, was captured; and 
Wawatam, fearing the results of the drink on the In- 
dians, took Henry away and concealed him in a cave, 
where he remained for two days. 

The head chief of the village of Michilimackinac now 
recommended to Wawatam and Henry that, on account 
cf the frequent arrival of Indians from Montreal, some of 
whom had lost relatives or friends in the war, Henry 
should be dressed like an Indian, and the wisdom of this 
advice was recognized. His hair was cut off, his head 
shaved, except for a scalplock, his face painted, and In- 
dian clothing given him. Wawatam helped him to visit 
Michilimackinac, where Henry found one of his clerks, 
but none of his property. Soon after this they moved 
away to Wawatam’s wintering ground, which Henry was 
very willing to visit, because in the main camp he was 
constantly subjected to insults from the Indians who 
knew of his race. 

Henry writes fully of the customs of the Indians, of 
the habits of many of the animals which they pursued, 
and of the life he led. He says that during this winter 
“Raccoon hunting was my more particular and daily em- 
ploy. I usually went out at the first dawn of day, 
and seldom returned till sunset, or till I had laden my- 
self with as many animals as I could carry. By degrees 
1 became familiarized with this kind of life; and had it 
10t been for the idea of which I could not divest my 
mind that I was living among savages, and for the whis- 
pers of a lingering hope that I should one day be released 
from it, or if I could have forgotten that I had ever been 
otherwise than as I then was, I could have enjoyed as 
much happiness in this as in any other situation.” 

Among the interesting hunting occurrences narrated is 
one of the killing ofa bear, and of the ceremonies subse- 
quent to this killing performed by the Indians. He says: 

“In the course of the month of January I happened to 
cbserve that the trunk of a very large pine tree was 
much torn by the claws of a bear, made both in going up 
and down. On further examination, I saw that there was 
a large opening in the upper part near which the smaller 
Lranches were broken. From these marks, and from the 

additional circumstance that there were no tracks in the 
snow, there was reason to believe that a bear lay con- 
cealed in the tree. : 2 
“On returning to the lodge, I communicated my dis- 
covery, and it was agreed that all the family should go 
together, in the morning, to assist in cutting down the 
tree, the girth of which was not less than three fathom. 
Accordingly, in the morning, we surrounded the tree, 
both men and women, as many at a time as could con- 
veniently work at it, and here we toiled, like beaver, till 
the sun went down. This day’s work carried us about 
half way through the trunk; and the next morning we re- 
newed the attack, continuing it till about two o’clock in 
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the afternoon, when the tree fell to the ground. For a 
ic¢w minutes everything remained quiet, and I feared that 
all our expectations were disappointed; but, as I ad- 
vanced to the opening, there came out, to the great satis- 
faction of all our party, a bear of extraordinary size, 
which, before she had proceeded many yards, I shot. 

“The bear being dead, all my assistants approached, 
and all, but more. particularly my old mother (as 1 was 
wont to call her), took her head in their hands, stroking 
and kissing it several times, begging a thousand pardons 
for taking away her life; calling her their relation and 
grandmother, and requesting her not to lay the fault upon 
them, since it was truly an Englishman that had put her 
to death. 

“This ceremony was not of long duration, and if it was 
T that killed their grandmother, they were not themselves 
behindhand in what remained to be performed. The skin 
being taken off, we found the fat in several places six 
inches deep. This, being divided into two parts, loaded 
two persons, and the flesh parts were as much as four 
persons could carry. In all, the carcass must have ex- 
ceeded five hundred weight. 

“As soon as we reached the lodge, the bear’s head was 
adorned with all the trinkets in the possession of the 
family, such as silver arm-bands and wrist-bands, and 
belts of wampum, and then laid upon a scaffold set up for 
its reception within the lodge. Near the nose was placed 
a large quantity of tobacco. 

“The next morning no sooner appeared than prepara- 
tions were made for a feast to the manes. The lodge was 
cleaned and swept, and the head of the bear lifted up 
and a new stroud blanket, which had never been used be- 
fore, spread under it. The pipes were now lit, and Wawa- 
tam blew tobacco smoke into the nostrils of the bear, 
telling me to do the same, and thus appease the anger of 
the bear on account of my having killed her. I en- 
deavored to persuade my benefactor and friendly adviser 
that she no longer had any life, and assured him that I 
was under no apprehension from her displeasure; but the 
first proposition obtained no credit, and the second gave 
but little satisfaction. 

“At length, the feast being ready, Wawatam commenced 
a speech, resembling, in many things, his address to the 
manes of his relations and departed companions, but 
having this peculiarity, that he here deplored the neces- 
sity under which men labored thus to destroy their 
friends. He represented, however, that the misfortune 
was unavoidable, since without doing so they could by 
no means subsist. The speech ended, we all ate heartily 
of the bear’s flesh, and even the head itself, after remain- 
ing three days on the scaffold, was put into the kettle. 

“It is only the female bear that makes her winter lodg- 
ing in the upper parts of trees, a practice by which her 
young are secured from the attacks of wolves and other 
animals. She brings forth in the winter season, and re- 
mains in her lodge till the cubs have gained some 
strength. 

“The male always lodges in the ground, under the roots 
of trees. He takes to this habitation as soon as the snow 
falls, and remains there till it has disappeared. The In- 
dians remark that the bear comes out in the spring with 
the same fat which he carried in in the autumn; but, after 
exercise of only a few days, becomes lean. Excepting for 
. short part of the season, the male lives constantly 
alone. 

“The fat of our bear was melted down, and the oil filled 
six porcupine skins. A part of the meat was cut into 
strips, and fire-dried, after which it was put into the ves- 
sels containing the oil, where it remained in perfect 
preservation until the middle of summer.” 





When spring came, and they returned to the more 
traveled routes, and met other Indians, it was seen that 
these people were all anxious lest the English should 
this summer avenge the outbreak of the Indians of the 
previous year. Henry was exceedingly anxious to escape 
from his present life, and his brother was willing that 
he should go, but this appeared difficult. At last, how- 
ever, a Canadian canoe, carrying Madame Cadotte, came 
along, and this good woman was willing to assist Henry 
so far as she could. He and his brother parted rather 
sadly, and Henry, now under the guise of a Canadian, 
took a paddle in Madame Cadotte’s canoe. She took him 
safely to the Sault, where he was welcomed by M. 
Cadotte, whose great influence among the Indians was 
easily sufficient to protect him. Soon after this there 
came 4n embassy from Sir William Johnson, calling the 
Indians to come to Niagara and make peace with the 
English; and after consulting the Great Turtle, who was 
‘tthe guardian spirit of the Chippewas, a number of young 
men volunteered to go to Niagara, and among them, 
Henry. 

After a long voyage they reached Niagara, where 
Henry was received by Sir William Johnson very kindly, 
and subsequently was appointed by General Bradstreet, 
commander of an Indian battalion of ninety-six men, 
among whom were many of the Indians who, not long 
before, had been ready and eager to kill him. With the 
command he moved westward, and after peace had been 
made with Pontiac, at Detroit, with a detachment of 
troops reached Michilimackinac, where he recovered a 
part of his property. Geo. Brrp GRINNELI. 


A fine mosaic has been unearthed below the Piazza 
Guglielmo Pepe in Rome. Figures of deer, antelopes, 
and dogs representing an animated hunting scene are 
composed of brilliant tessere on a white ground. The 
work is so good that archeologists incline to place it in 
the first Christian century. Many coins, capitals, sar- 
cophagi, and bits of sculptured frieze have been found 
while enlarging the foundations of the great memorial 
to Victor Emmanuel I—New York Times. 





“You were loaded,” said the Justice to Charles and 
Philip Gunn as they were led to the bar by Policeman 
Burns, who had found them drunk. 

“Were you ever pointed in my direction before?” 

“No, sir,’ the Gunns responded in chorus. 

“Both barrels discharged,” said the court. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





([Marcs §, 1904. 





In the Forest. 


Aone in the forest! What a wide diversity of feeling 
may be experienced as a result of the realization of the 
above condition. 

It may, and generally does, create a sensation of one 
extreme or the other; either that of infinite pleasure and 
satisfaction, or that of indescribable terror and a feeling 
of helplessness. To one familiar with woodcraft and 
the woods life, the forest contains many of the con- 
veniences and all the essentials of man’s existence; hence 
it can have only a friendly and inviting aspect to him who 
knows how to utilize them for his own needs, and he 
need have no feeling of fear and unrest, even though he 
may not know just where he is—may be lost; but the in- 
experienced who is alone in the forest and lost, is just 
about as helpless and hopeless as the victim of a wreck 
at sea, floating on a bit of drift with nothing in sight but 
the waves of the sea. To many who go in:o the forests 
each year, the pleasure of their outing would all depart 
if they were to go it alone; while to the real lover of the 
woods, and to the one familiar with woods life, there 
comes a feeling of rapture in being far in the virgin 
forest, alone, which is far beyond the power of pen to 
describe, which must be experienced to be understood, 
and which cannot be experienced to the full when ham- 
pered by companions. 

Many there are who go into the woods who do not 
fully experience this pleasure, because they are not en- 
dowed by nature with the capacity for such enjoyment— 
it is not their nature; and to such, the prime motive in 
making a trip to the forest is that of getting a trophy, 
or rest, recreation and the companionship of their fellow 
campers. Companions are all right while around the 
camp-fire; in fact, are essential to the outing taken for 
pleasure; but this is a case where two pairs of eyes and 
two pairs of ears cannot see and hear twice as much as 
one pair. The fact is, one lone person can see, hear, and 
observe more than two persons can to travel the same 
route together. Where two or more are in company, their 
attention is diverted more or less from their surround- 
ings to and by each other; what one sees or hears he 
very naturally calls the attention of the other to it. If, 
for illustration, it be a distant sound made by some in- 
habitant of the forest, while the discoverer of the sound 
is telling his companion of it, it may be repeated to such 
a degree that, had he been alone, and consequently listen- 
ing intently, he could have determined what it was, and 
where it was, thereby giving him a decided advantage in 
approaching, either for the purpose of shooting or observ- 
ing; but owing to conversation, even though ever so 
quiet, the repeating sound has passed unnoticed, and we 
will suppose, for illustration, is not repeated, thereby leav- 
ing them without any clue, and consequently without any 
further knowledge of that which may otherwise have 
meant a big success. The successful naturalist who 
studies wild life and nature knows this, and is found 
alone. Ray Stannard Baker, in his splendid notes on the 
life of John Muir—that great student of nature—says, 
“He did not avoid human habitation, nor did he seek it, 
finding his deepest pleasure in winning the secrets of 
the woods.” 

Let two or more persons walk through a stretch of 
forest in company, talking as they go, and they will con- 
clude that it is destitute of life. Let one person go over 
the same ground, silently and watchfully, stopping often 
and sitting or standing perfectly still for several minutes, 
and a busy life among the woods dwellers will show that 
it is a place of activity—will show a constant and well 
conducted warfare and struggle for existence and 
supremacy among the hunters and the hunted. 

While the grouse is industriously scratching and hunt- 
ing for the smaller insect life to feed her dependent brood, 
all the while dividing her attention between that and 
keeping a sharp lookout for danger, the sly fox or 
stealthy wildcat may be shadowing her and her brood, 
only waiting an opportunity to secure a morsel to take 
home to their families, for they, too, must be fed; and 
nature seems to have endowed all wild creatures with a 
feeling of responsibility, and an impulse to act accord- 
ingly, which should put the blush of shame on some of 
the higher order of animals, if they would but study the 
lives of the lower creatures, and absorb the lesson to their 
own well doing. 

A sound of mighty battle among the larger creatures is 
heard, and a quiet approach reveals the struggles of two 
buck deer, or other of the larger animals, striving for 
supremacy, as to which is the better qualified to carry the 
honors of being leader of his district; just as men will 
strive for civic or. national supremacy and leadership, 
only by a more legitimate and honorable method than 
that employed by some men, in attaining their exalted 
position. 

Who can be much alone with nature without feeling a 
more profound reverence for the Creator and director 
of all the harmonious laws of nature which exist where 
the government of man has not been established, and 
how much greater tendency such surroundings have to 
creating everything in man which is good than that of 
city life, or thickly populated surroundings, where people 
acquire selfishness by the very nature of their surround- 
ings and occupations? For honesty, unselfishness, and 
real goodness of heart compare the average backwoods- 
man—an old guide, for instance—with the average man 
in society, and see which will naturally, unconsciously, 
put himself to the greatest inconvenience to accommodate 
a fellow man, without any obligation for so doing other 
than an unselfish desire to be neighborly. You are in 
the city or large town among strangers; you are hungry 
and must eat; there you pay the highest price in the land 
for a meal. Start out into the country and stop while 
yet in the thickly populated farming district for a meal, 
and you.pay less than in the city; as you go further out 
where it’is more sparsely settled, you pay less, and by the 
time you reach the thinly settled backwoods districts, you 
would insult the settler by offering pay for a meal, or any 
other favor which he could show. 

Once while my father and I were wandering around in 
a wild and wooded part of West Virginia, hunting for a 

t cave of which we had heard, we had given up find- 
ing it, and were on our way back to the railroad, when 
we met an old man and his wife, native mountaineers. 
After telling them of our vain search, the old man started 


at once, in the most matter-of-fact manner, to guide us to 
it, saying: “It’s not over a half-mile,” and, in spite of 
our protest, he went the entire distance with us, led us 
into the cave as fat as we cared to go, told us many in- 
teresting things connected with it, among which was that 
of a lot of horses being hidden in it during the Civil 
War; then, as our time for getting back for our train was 
too limited to allow us to go back by the way we came, 
he guided us a considerable distance to where he could 
show us a nearer way back; in the meanwhile saying 
what a pity it was that he had not found us sooner, that 
we could have gone home with him and had dinner, only 
bidding us good-by when there was absolutely nothing 
else he could do to help us. A typical backwoodsman, 
whose great, good soul was undefiled by the evil of the 
world as men make it, who had spent a long life in the 
woods. Success to all the noble efforts made to preserve 
and perpetuate the woods. EMERSON CARNEY. 

Morcantown, W, Va. 


A Vision in the Night. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Under the caption, “It Just Happened So,” Julian the 
Foxhunter gives us an occurrence that is a good deal 
like one that happened to me. 

Just fifty-five years ago this coming spring, when I 
was a boy ten years old, a favorite aunt, my father’s 
youngest sister, died suddenly. I had always thought a 
great deal of this aunt; she had nursed me when I was a 
baby, and whenever I was out at my grandmother’s I 
fut in most of my time in following her around while she 
was doing her work. 

She died at her mother’s house, four miles from town, 
and I did not get a chance to attend her funeral. My 
father was away on his boat and could not be reached 
in time to attend it; and my mother, taking my two 
younger brothers, went, leaving me at home by myself. 
1 remember that I raised a row about not being given a 
chance to see my aunt again. 

I slept by myself in a small upstairs room, no one but 
me being in it. The room had only one window, and a 
door that I kept locked every night, as a stairway from 
the outside led up to it. My bed, a low cot-bed, was 
right under the window. One night, a week after my 
aunt’s death, I was lying fast asleep, with my face to 
the wall, when I was wakened up by a feeling that there 
was someone else in the room. I have that premonition, 
or whatever it is, even now; if a stranger should come 
into a room when I am in it alone, I can tell he or she 
is there without hearing or seeing them; if I am asleep, 
their presence wakens me up. I was wide awake now, 
and turning myself over I saw my aunt as plainly as 
I had ever seen anything. She stood ‘within two feet of 
my bed. I could have stretched out my arm and taken 
her by the hand; but raising myself on my elbow I lay 
there staring at her, while she stood looking at me and 
smiling. Her long hair hung down her back in a loose 
bunch, just as she always wore it when alive, and she 
had on a white dress with small red spots, one that she 
wore in the summer when attending church on Sunday. 

I felt prompted to reach out and take her hand, or at 
least speak to her, but remembered that she was dead, 
and if I spoke it might frighten her and send her off. 

While I was thinking about this, she moved her lips 
as though trying to speak, but I heard no sound. Then 
she smiled at me again, and, moving backward, slowly 
backed into a far corner of the room against a solid wall, 
end slowly faded away. I jumped up and ran over to the 
corner, but saw nothing, of course. 

I told my mother the next morning about my aunt 

‘liza having visited me. “No,” she told me, “you did not 
see her at all; she is dead, and dead people cannot come 
back. You were only dreaming about her.” I knew bet- 
ter, though; it was no dream. 

I got permission to go out and see my grandmother; 
I wanted to see what she would say about this. She was 
an old Virginia) woman—an old woman then, but she 
lived to be ninety-six-years old. Two of her sons and 
three of her daughters lived as long; and her other four 
sons, my father was one of them, were all of them killed 
by accident; were it not for that the most of them 
would no doubt have lived as long as she did. . She had 
come of a good famiiy, had a better education than most 
women in her day, and had no superstition of any kind. 
She was an aunt to Alexander H. Stephens, the Vice- 
President of the Southern Confederacy, and afterwards 
the Governor of Georgia; that made Alex (the old lady 
always called him Alex) my first cousin once removed; 
I knew him quite well. 

I told my grandmother of Aunt Eliza’s visit to me the 
night before, and what my mother had said about it. 
“How was she dressed?” she asked me, and I told her. 
“Yes,” she said, “you saw her; tell your mother that I 
say so. You were not dreami We buried her in that 
dress; she asked to be buried in it.” I had not known 
tkat before. : 

“Now,” she said, “she may come again; she will come 
to you if she does. When she does, you speak to her, 
you won't scare her away.” 

I lay watching for her every night, then; but she never 
came again; and a month after this my father was 
drowned. He was an engineer on a coal towing boat, 
and a capstan bar striking him when a rope on the capstan 
broke, knocked him overboard. Whether that visit from 
my aunt and his death had any connection or not, of 
course I cannot tell; but I have always believed it had, 
and that this was what she had been trying to tell me. 
And from the time I got old enough to think of it, I have 
always expected to see her again just before I die or am 
killed myself. This notion has got to be so fixed in my 
mind that I have gone into. battle (I had a share in some 
of the hardest battles in the Civil War, and have been in 
any number of Indian fights since) without feeling the 
least fear of being shot, for I had not seen my aunt yet. 

Casta BLANco. 





The Little Big Horn Battle Field. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
I have just read E. P. Jaques’ correction of my account 
of Captain Keogh. He is no doubt correct. ridges 


he speaks of are there as he describes them. I was not 
present when the fight took place; but several yeats 
afterward I sat on my horse up where Reno made his 
stand, and looked a long time across those bottoms, but 
did not ride over them. CasiA BLANCO. 





Camp-fire Flicherings. 
mane 
“That reminds me.” 


The Old Hunter’s “Grip” Story. 


THE old man carefully filled his pipe and lighted it 
with a coal from the camp-fire. “Say, Kurn’l,” said he 
“T reckon I haint never tole ye that ar grip story?” 
I assured him that he had not. “Wall, here it are,” said 
he. “One day I tole my ole woman thet I’d go and 
get some ducks, so I took Ole Bess and loaded her 
with three han’s an’ started. I rode ’long ’bout half 
er mile, when I seed er flock comin’ and turned Ole 
Bess loose inter ’em an’ killed four. I started in sort 
o’ lazy like to load Ole Bess, and jes’ as I got ’er loaded 
I heard sort of a swish out that ar way, an’ ez I 
looked I seed a big grip jes’ risin’ out er the water 
with one ov my ducks.- I jerks Ole Bess ter my 
shoulder and bangs inter him and down he cum. I 
pulls right over thar an’ picks up three ov the ducks, 
an’ then [ sorter begins ter notice that ar grip.” 

Here I interrupted him, and asked what a “grip” 
was. 

He looked at me pityingly. “Say, Kurn’l, a grip is 
what you sientific fellers would call a bald-headed eagle. 
Az I said afore, I begins payin’ ’tention to that ar grip. 
He hed fas’ened onter that ar duck like death ter a 
nigger. I wanted the duck, but I seed that I had only 
broke ther end ov his wing, so he couldn’t fly, and 
*ceptin’ the lame wing he was jest ez healthy as any 
bird ’round them parts. Say, Kurn’l, did yer ever 
fight er grip? No, I sorter thought not. Kurn’l, them 
are cusses cu’d lick ther best grizzly b’ar thet ever 
trotted, but ez I wus sayin’, I sorter wanted ther duck, 
so I gets up close and tries ter ‘shoo’ him, but he 
wouldn’t ‘shoo’ wuth a cuss. Then I jabs at him with 
Ole Bess, but the grip jest gripped my gun and jest 
friz onter it with one foot; so I pulls him inter the 
boat, and he drug the duck in with his other foot. 

“I sez ter myself, ‘Well, ole man, I’ll give yer a ride 
home ’th me.’ I went ter get an oar outen the bot- 
tom ov ther boat, but the grip riz up and commenced 
hostile operations at onc’t. I retreated ter th’ other 
end of ther boat ter think it over. Soon as I left him 
he commenced ter eat ther duck. That ar conduct 
sorter riled me, an’ I started to’rds him, but he spreads 
hisself out and screeched, an’ hed a sort of look in his 
eye that I didn’t like, so I reconsidered the matter. 

“By this time we had drifted out inter rough water, 
an’ it was gettin’ ‘long to’rds night, an’ we wuz gettin’ 
close to some breakers, an’ I figgered it out thet the 
grip wuz in kermand ov thet boat, and I wuz sort ov 
a steerage passenger, only he wouldn’t let me steer. 
I cu’d see someone on ther shore, an’ takin’ my sliker 
I stood up an’ waves and yells loud ez I cu’d. Say, 
Kurn’l, durn my buttons, if that ar cuss didn’t hop 
onter the gunnel an’ flop his wings an’ screech t’ raise 
the dead; an’ he looked ready ter fight an eliphant, an’ 
he wuz, too. 

_“About this time I begin ter get narvous, fer we wuz 
right close ter the breakers, an’ I dasn’t try ter git 
an oar, fer that cuss would hev mauled the stuffin’ 
outer me, an’ chawed me all up in no time. Ole Bess 
wuzn’t loaded, an’ I hed los’ my powder horn in the 
fust of the skirmish, an’ besides, the grip hed Ole Bess 
in his end ov the boat, enyway, an’ it looked sort ov 
squally fer yer Uncle Darius. Jest then I looks to- 


ward home, an’ seed a boat startin’ out. I 
yelled, an’ the grip screamed, an’ soon they 
come, an’ I wuz powerful glad ter see ’em. 


They towed me an’ ther grip in, or, I reckon more 
kerrectly, ther grip an’ me. By this time ther wuz 
a big excitement on shore, an’ all ther wimen folks 
wus thar. My woman hollers, ‘Darius! what on arth 
hev yer got?’ I hollers back, ‘I’v got ther devil, an’ 
am bringin’ him in.’ It bein’ ’bout dark, an’ that ar 
grip standin’ on the gunnel an screechin’ must ov 
looked sorter odd like from the shore, an’ them fool 
wimen tho’t I hed the devil sure nuf, an’ some run, 
an’ some screamed, an’ some fainted, an’ in th’ excite- 


ment that ar cussed grip got erway, an’ ’scaped inter 
ther woods.” GO. C. F. 








A Hybrid Jack. 


A SIX-POUND fish was caught here in Beaver Creek on 
Saturday night which has the head and fins of an esox, 
and the proportions and general complexion of a small- 
mouth black bass. Jack and trout (local for black bass) 
are both caught in the above-named stream in great 
abundance. Formerly this stream was open to the pub- 
lic, but is noW a magnificent preserve belonging to Her- 
bert Lutterloh, Esq., on which he has spent many thous- 
and dollars for dams, keeper’s house, and valuable acces- 
sories. In this locality a pike is a jack; that is the Eng- 
lish of it, Fayetteville being originally a Scotch settle- 
ment. It is distinguished from the pickerel by -the fins, 
those of the latter being bright red. The depth of this 
fish was about 1 to 4% of the length, and the length of 
head was about 1% in proportion to length of body, the 
latter being 22 inches. There were no bar marks on this 
fish, the coloration being solid and precisely like that of a 
small-mouth black bass, and it would be taken for such as 
it laid in a pile with others, unless the shape of the head 
were detected. Our folks here-allow it to be a: hybrid. 
It is a freak, anyhow. Beaver Creek is a tributary of 


Cape Fear River. CHaRLEs HALLOCK, 
FayerTevitie, N. C., Feb, 22, 
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Cold renter Earns from the 
S. 


Mr. Bruin: I kind of looked for this. Yes, sir. All 
last fall I kept saying to myself: “We’re going to have 
an old-timer, sure.” Why? Ah, now you are asking me 
something. Maybe it was the leaves or maybe it was the 
clouds or maybe it was something else. Anyhow, I felt 
it in my bones. And so I says, “I ain’t going to get 
caught,” and I went and put on an extra layer or two of 
fat. And I guess I did the right thing, all right all right. 
Oh, I ain’t so slow, though some people do call me a 
slouch. 

Mr. Fox: Iam a poor, innocent, guileless little fox. 
When I think of the struggle I have had this winter I 
am moved to tears of self-pity. How often I have had 
to go to bed cold and hungry. The snow has frozen so 
hard that the rabbits have left no trail and the chickens 
have been kept indoors for the most part. Then the 
quail and the partridge have been getting scarcer and 
searcer, and altogether it’s been a terrible struggle. And 
it ain’t right. I am sure I have done nothing to deserve 
it. Excuse me—my tears are flowing again. 

Mr. Moose: I haven't left my “yard” for over a week, 
though the spruce boughs are nearly all bare. The fact 
is, I am afraid to travel. This winter has been a terror, 
and that’s a fact. Tough as I am and ugly (that is to say, 
brave), it has made me as weak and timid as an old cow. 
If the fellows with the guns (the bad men!) were here 
now they wouldn’t have to try many of their clever stunts 
to get a crack at me. Egad! I think I’d rather like to be 
shot. 

Mr. Caribou: 





I think I won’t come south any more. 
What’s the use? Up in the barrens it’s no colder than 
this. And food’s no scarcer. For the snow here is so 
deep and so hard that it is nearly impossible to get down 
to the moss. I don’t mind the cold if I get my belly full, 
but it plays the dickens with me if I don’t. I am reduced 
to mere skin and bone. The only decent thing about me 
is my antlers. They are a fine pair, but I think I’d give 
them for a square meal. What! Give my head? Oh, I 
must be raving. 

Mr. Squirrel: I ain’t like some folks in the woods— 
1 don’t leave things to chance. I keep my weather eye 
open and make provision for days like these. All winter 
I have lain snug in my hole, with a plentiful supply of 
nuts. Still, it’s been a little monotonous lying so close. 
Other winters I used to have a chance to stir out once in 
a while, but never a one this. It’s been a long siege, and 
I won’t be sorry when the spring comes. 

Mr. Bluejay: I haven’t uttered a sound for I don’t 
know how long. The voice which I so loved to hear has 
become indifferent to me. I am no longer what I was. 
Cold and starvation have robbed me of my conceit—my 
assurance. I am no longer even curious. ’Tis true, my 
beautiful blue plumage shines with a new lustre, but it is 
as if to mock the skeleton beneath it. Why didn’t I 
migrate in the fall? I had promptings, but ignored them 
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(with my customary conceit, thinking that I was equal 
to anything that came along). O, fool! 

_ Mr. Chickadee: Ha! ha! but this is jolly. The colder 
it is the better I seem to like it. You ought to have heard 
me the other day when the rocks were cracking. How 
I flew about and made the woods ring with my joyous 
cries. Pshaw! I have no use for your chicken-hearted 
folks that fall into the dumps or give in at the first show 
of trouble or danger. Be up and at it. And don’t take 
yourself too seriously, or life too seriously. None of us, 
I guess, is so very necessary, after all, and life is just what 
we choose to make it, forthe most part. I saw to-day half 
a dozen of great, serious ravens lying dead in the snow, 
while I was about as lively as a June cricket. Even a 
winter like this respects a brave, cheerful bird (which I 
am, though I say it myself). Chickadee-dee-dee! 

Mr. Bob White: I can stand a good deal, for I am 
naturally plump and well covered, but this is too much. 
Oh, what a winter! One cold wave after another, and 
the last always the worst. I am a mere wreck, and if I 
wasn’t an old experienced bird I should be dead. I 
knew how to burrow in the snow and keep from getting 
frozen in, and I knew where a few seeds or berries might 
be found. Then I didn’t get “rattled” and fly about from 
piace to place and exhaust myself, so that when a sneak- 
ing fox came along I was always able to give him the slip. 
But in spite of all this, I might not have pulled through 
if it hadn’t been for a stroke of good luck. One day, by 
mere accident, I came upon a patch of ground swept clear 
of snow and strewn with seeds. What a delightful sur- 
prise it was, to be sure, and how I pitched in and satisfied 
my hunger. After that I hung around the’ place, and 
next day the apparent miracle was explained. A nice 
kindly-faced old man appeared carrying a bag, and when 
he reached the bare patch he put his hand in the bag and 
scattered more seeds. I thought I was now in Easy 
street. But, alas! after a week or so the old man did 
not appear any more, and I suppose he was taken sick. 
However, being built a little on the strenuous order, as 
I have intimated, I struggled on and I am going to keep 
it up while there is a kick in me. But I do hope the 
spring is not far off, and if I survive how I shall make 
the meadows ring! 

Mr. Owi: Did I hear something stir? No, dreaming 
again. Well, it’s lucky I am such a good hand at sleep- 
ing, for there’s nothing much else to be done this win- 
ter, and it relieves the pangs of hunger. It seems to me 
the Arctic regions have broken loose. Is the world com- 
ing to an end? I am accounted very wise and ought to 
be able to say something on that question, but I can’t. 
Between ourselves, I don’t know more than I should. I 
can look very wise, but that’s all. It’s merely a trick of 
the eyes. I have to laugh sometimes when I think how 
people are fooled by my looks. I am a big fraud, and 
that’s the candid truth. I make this confession fearing 
I may have to pass in my checks before I have another 
opportunity of easing my conscience. 

Mr. Jack Sparrow: My heye! but ain’t it cold. I ’ave 
been ’angin’ around this ’ere Battery Park all winter, 
and I might as well ’ave been up in the Harctic regions. 
The park piled up with snow and the bay piled up with 
hice and the winds—great guns! ’ow they ’ave swept 
down from the skyscrapers. Then food’s been so precious 


’ard to get that starvation ’as stared me in the face twenty 
times, which those cussed cable-cars and automobiles 
are chiefly to blame. I believe they were hintroduced 
in horder that we might starve. And, as I mentioned the 
skyscrapers, I believe they were hintroduced in horder 
that we couldn’t build. Not a hole or a corner left in ’em 
to stick a nest. But we'll build all right. Just you watch 
our building hoperations in the spring. We ain’t the sort 
that can be froze out, I promise you. We don’t come of 
that stock. ’Ere we are and ’ere we stick. So ta, ta! 
(Is that a scrap I see over there? Yes. I guess I’ll take 
a hand in.) 
The Spirit of the Woods: 


I mark with deep and solemn joy 
The rigor of the year; 

For everything it shall destroy 
A.better will appear. 


No offspring of the lair or nest— 
No thing that is alive— 

Shall perish but because it’s best 
That it should not survive. 


For Nature’s ways are always wise; 
Deem not that she is blind 
Os vengeful when a creature dies: 
She’s cruel to be kind. 
FRANK Moonan. 
New York, Feb 19. 


A Lecture on Arctic America. 


At the American Museum of Natural History, on the 
night of Thursday, Feb. 25, Mr. Andrew J. Stone, the 
Arctic explorer, delivered an interesting lecture illus- 
trated by many beautiful photographs. These covered 
a wide range and consisted of Alaska scenery, animals 
and birds, natives and flowers. Many of them were of ex- 
treme beauty and appealed very strongly to the large 
audience. 

Mr. Stone called attention especially to the import- 
ance of the study of the distribution of animal life, 
and pointed out that notwithstanding the fact that he 
had been collecting specimens in the Arctic for nine 
years, and that other trained collectors had been work- 
ing there, there were vast areas from which, as yet, no 
museums had any specimens of such animals as the 
bears, the moose, and the caribou. He alluded to the 
various causes which affect, or may be supposed to 
affect, the distribution of various species of animals, 
and which may have had an influence in differentiat- 
ing species and sub-species in regions similar or ad- 
jacent. 

After the lecture was over the audience was invited 
upstairs to the large mammal room of the museum, 
where a number of unmounted specimens brought back 
by Mr. Stone were displayed on the floor. Among 
these were most of the main mammals of the north 
—a large number of brown bears, black bears, white 
goats, moose, caribou of three species, a number of 
specimens of Stone’s sheep; besides wolves, foxes, 
wolverines and many bird skins. These specimens 
were examined with great interest by all the visitors, 
among whom there were many big-game hunters. 





Amateur Moose Calling. 


Tue calling of moose is quite generally practiced by 
Indians and by many white woodsmen, but rarely by 


sportsmen. It has come to be considered the regular 
and expected thing for the man who hunts the moose in 
Nova Scotia or New Brunswick, to engage each year 
a woodsman to call for him. My own experience 
leads me to believe these sportsmen might, with much 
addition to their pleasure, some saving of expense and 
better chances of success, do their own calling. 

My knowledge of moose hunting by calling has been 
gained by seven annual trips to the Miramichi country 
of New Brunswick. The first two years I was guided 
by James Fowler, of Doaktown, an expert moose 
caller, and from him I learned to call. In 1899 I made 
the first hunt depending on my own calling, and sound- 
ed the horn all my voice would bear for nearly two 
weeks before receiving any answer. By that time I 
had become very suspicious of my calling, but subse- 
quent experience has led me to believe the season was 
not far enough advanced. Guides naturally want to 
make the season of their employment as long as pos- 
sible, and often get their parties into camp as early 
as the law is off, or Sept 15. It is, however, a rare 
thing for a moose to come to a call earlier than Sept. 
20, and the chances are not good before the 22d or 
23d. From these dates for ten days is the best time, 
though if I were in the woods and had not secured any 
moose I would continue to call till Oct. 10. 

In the five years I have called, I have secured five 
moose—all the laws allows. The first year I practiced 
daily as much as my voice would stand for three 
months before the hunting season, and other years, 
three or four weeks. Thus I learned to sound the 


same note every time, and in a measure strengthened 


my throat to stand the strain of calling which is very 
considerable, especially to one who is unaccustomed to 
singing or public speaking. Most sportsmen who 
have any opportunity to hear a caller can acquire this 
simple art. If I have been able so to do, sure any 
man may, for I have no ear for music, cannot keep 
the tune of the simplest melody, have a delicate throat 
and an untrained voice. Still I have been successful 
with the birch horn, and have found in it a keener 
pleasure than in any other line of sport. 

When one has learned the call there is still much to 
learn about moose calling. No two moose decoy alike. 
One will come in quietly, yet boldly and close; an 
other will come crashing through the bushes and blow- 
downs, answering at every step and striking his horns 
against the trees. This is the kind of moose not to 
hunt if you are afraid of a noise. Yet another will 
circle in caution, or come noisily till near, and then 
circle and come quietly. 

It is quite usual in a good moose country for two 
bulls to live in one section, as in the valley of a small 
brook. These are usually one big moose, and a spike- 
horn of two to four years. They consort together in 
harmony through the summer and early fall, but quarrel 
when the rutting season comes; and the hide of the 
smaller will show the marks of the horns of the larger. 

In 1902 my camp was located on an unnamed little 
stream, flowing into the Dungarvon River. Near this 
camp was a steep hillside, burned nearly bare, to which 
early one morning I went to call. At first sound of 
the horn a moose answered from the green woods 
below, and I looked for him to come in sight at the 
edge of the timber. Some minutes had passed in sil- 
ence when a challenging grunt caused me to turn, and, 
there behind me on the bare hillside was a wild look- 
ing spikehorn just eighteen yards from me. That so 





large an animal could have come in so close without 
making noise enough to be heard seems impossible, 
but this he had done, and how long he had stood there 
is only matter of conjecture. Another year I had lo- 
cated my camp on a tributary of the Renous. The 
second morning in camp I went alone to a little beaver 
meadow close to the tote road and called at daybreak. 
Almost at first a moose answered from up the beaver 
brook, and not coming as fast as I desired, I called to 
hurry him, when another answered from the same di- 
rection, so that I had the two coming tandem. The 
first was the larger one, and he had a hard time getting 
his horns through the’ alders. When he was pretty 
near, and yet not in sight he circled to the right, and 
as he ceased to make any noise I thought he had be- 
come frightened and gone away, as called moose some- 
times will. The smaller moose still came on and was 
nearly to the edge of the thick growth when I heard 
a grunt behind me, and turned to see the first and 
larger moose looking out of the bushes at the other 
side of the meadow. His head I now have, and it 
shows the animal to have been an old one with a 
twenty-six point head, and no doubt he was very wise 
in many ways of avoiding the hunter. 

Hunting by calling can be made very easy. My way 
is to call from 4 or 4:30 in the afternoon, as late as the 
rifle sights show plainly, and from daybreak or a little 
earlier, till about 8 o’clock in the morning. This gives 
all the middle of the day for reading, and the rest a 
busy man needs when on his vacation. As nothing is 
worse for moose calling than to have men moving 
about a country and tracking it up, I always stay in 
camp through the middle of the day and insist on my 
men doing the same. 


It is well to call in the morning at the same place 
one has called the night before, as a moose may be 
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attracted by the call at night, and be somewhere in the 
vicinity and ready to come to the morning call. This 
makes it necessary to pass some nights in the woods 
away from camp, and entails some small hardship. 

Moose callers vary in their methods, and somewhat 
in their call. My way is to call first four times; once 
to each point of the compass, because the birch horn 
is like a small megaphone and the sound goes farthest 
in the direction in which it is pointed. After the first 
call, I wait about fifteen minutes between calls and 
then call two or three times. If a moose answers and 
is not close by, I immediately call two or three times 
to have him locate the sound well and then do not 
call any more so long as he is coming satisfactorily. 
Should he hesitate, I may call to hurry him, but am 
very careful about calling him when he is close by, lest 
he detect a false note. ? 

Where moose have been little hunted by calling they 
will often come boldly in without any coaxing, but if any 
coaxing is needed, nothing is better than to get into 
water and slosh around like a moose feeding. For 
this reason I like to call from the side of a brook. 
Beaver meadows make good places to call, and in them 
water can always be found. It is easier to call a 
moose down to low jands from the hill than it is to 
call them up, probably because sound rises. For suc- 
cessful calling, still, frosty weather is best, and last 
fall was ideal in this respect. Out of six mornings 
I was in camp in the height of the calling season, four 
were perfect, with a clear, still, resonant air. As my 
guide expressed it, we could hear the call go away and 
come back again. FRED TALCOTT. 
Pxovipence, R. I, Feb 27. 


Life in the Woods. 


V.—A Rainy Day to Camp. 


Our preparations for stormy weather were not ill- 
advised, for the next morning the patter, patter, patter 
of the drops of rain on the canvas roof of our camp 
gave indications that there would be no hunting that 
day. The wind was laden with moisture, and it sobbed 
and sighed in the pine trees with a homesick sort of 
sound. The drops of water hung from everything, and 
little rivulets ran down the sandy banking of our 
camp soon to be absorbed. Outside two meat hawks 
hopped about in a disconsolate sort of a way, and the 
smoke from our stove settled off to leeward, close to 
the ground, forming a small cloud of its own. One 
by one the boys turned out of the bunks, after a wash 
and a glance outdoors, came back looking almost as 
melancholy as the bedraggled jays outside. But after all 
a rainy day in camp is not a bad sort of a thing. There 
is always, in a party of four or more, plenty to do. In 
the first place there is the cooking, the baking and 
the boiling for a few days ahead. Then there are guns 
to be overhauled and thoroughly cleaned. Moreover, 
a man cannot be in the woods many days without the 
thorns and knots and snags getting in their work on 
his clothes, and so a rainy day affords a good time for 
a general process of mending. It is a good time, too, 
for writing letters, by which for a moment the threads 
of everyday life, which are severed when one plunges 
into the wilderness, are reunited. It is a good time 
for reading over the neglected bundle of newspapers 
and finding out what has been going on in the outside 
world. It is a good time, also, for perusing the pages 
of a book which has been brought to camp to help 
pass away the time. Then there is the ammunition to 
be looked after, and a dozen and one little things, so 
that a legitimate complaint of nothing to do is not 
easily found. A good pack of cards is not the worst 
thing to have around on a rainy day, for when other 
things fail to occupy the mind, a game with them is a 
pretty reliable sort of a standby to fall back on. — ; 

Rainy weather is not the worst time for hunting, if 
one does not mind the discomforts of it. At such 
times it is far easier to steal through the woods quietly 
and take advantage of the unsuspicious game. In a 
locality where there are plenty of logging roads, a man 
equipped with macintosh and dry shod can travel with- 
out special unpleasantness, and where game abounds, 
trips along the roads are very frequently successful. 

However, we did not hunt that day. We had enough 
to do in camp, and all seemed tired enough and sore 
enough over their previous day’s experience to stay 

“in and rest. A rainy day in camp is a great time for 
talking, a “heep big talkem,” as the Indian said. I 
believe it is worse than the proverbial old ladies’ tea 
party which has done service as a standard for so 
many years. Of course, it wouldn’t do to admit this 
at home, but among fellow sympathizers we can afford 
to be candid. In the afternoon of the day in question, 
we had an experience meeting, and being the youngest 
in camp, the old fellows insisted that I relate how I 
killed my first deer, and how I felt after it was all 
over. As nearly as I can remember, I told them of 
it about as follows: 

“My first deer. How well I remember it! The scene 
is pictured before me as plainly as if it happened but 
a day or so ago. I can see the winding ‘tote’ road, the 
edge of the heavy pine wood where I stood, and before 
it the partially charred area where fire and wind had 
worked as thoroughly as the ax of the busy pioneer. 
Then there were the huge rocks, which through the 
mists of early morn or in the twilight dim used to 
loom up as large as houses. To the left a high hill, 
which we called the ‘Lookout,’ and which towered above 
the trees, stood out in bold relief against the sky, and 
over in front of it sparkled the arms.of the Spread 
Eagle Lake which some imaginative cruiser had trans- 
formed in his mind into the outstretched wings and 
legs of our noted bird of liberty. I can remember the 
morning as if it were to-day. The boys had bothered 
me because of my inability to kill a deer, and had told 
me that I did not get up early enough. “The early bird 
catches the worm,’ had been sung at me so often, that 
long before daylight, when the stars still held solemn 
watch over our shanty, I had crawled out of my warm 
bunk, hastily swallowed a little lunch and started over 
the road with the cold chills chasing down my back 
like sleds on a toboggan slide, and the frost nipping 
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at my ears and hands. Rosy fingered Eos had not yet 
appeared in the east when I started, but the first of her 
pyrotechnical display soon became faintly visible on the 
horizon. Every stump looked as big as a cow; and 
at every sound it seemed as if it must be a deer or 
perhaps a bear. Slowly and cautiously I prowled along 
the road carefully not to make any more noise than 
possible, but with my heart thumping so loud that it 
seemed as if it could be heard quite a distance away. 
The chariots of light sped rapidly on and, by the time 
I reached the edge of the woods the lamp of day was 
just beginning to show over the horizon, and had 
decked the frost covered foliage with all the glory of 
the prismatic hues. I was tired, and I was cold. I had 
crawled out of a warm bed before my time, had seen no 
deer, had had no shot and consequently was disgusted. 
The scene, although a grand one, didn’t have much charm 
just then; for to tell the truth, when I started out I 
had confidently expected before the lapse of so much 
time to have shot one deer anyway. To say I was 
disappointed was putting it mild, and in this trame of 
mind I turned with the intention of retraversing the 
mile and a half for the purpose of getting some break- 
fast, when, snap! a stick cracked on the frosty air like 
the report of a small revolver. I turned quickly and saw 
coming straight toward me, on an easy lope, three 
deer bounding along all usconscious of any danger. A 
doe and two fawns, as beautiful creatures as nature 
ever turned loose to roam the wild woods. Up came 
the gun. The old doe in the lead sniffed danger and 
stopped. A hasty sight and bang went the rifle, and 
away went the deer at right angles to the course they 
had been pursuing. There was a big bend in the road 
and I ran down to it, hurriedly loading my single shot 
Remington, in hopes of meeting them around the turn 
and getting another shot. They never came in view 
again, and ali I heard was a crash as if a small, dead 
poplar, of which there were many there, had fallen 
down. I then retraced my steps and tried to find the 
place where the deer stood when I fired, but I was so 
excited I couldn’t find anything, and so I circled round 
and round, but no track could I discover on the frozen 
ground, nor trace of blood. I kept it up for nearly an 
hour, repeatedly going back to the woods and locating 
my position. Finally I was forced to admit that I must 
give it up and so, with a big lump in my throat and 
tears almost in my eyes, I started back, and stepping 
over a log, almost walked on as big and as handsome 
a doe as one ever looked on, lying stark dead. She 
hadn’t gone over six rods from where I shot her, for 
the bullet striking the point oi the shoulder, had gone 
as squarely through the heart as a surgeon’s knife 
could cut. Perhaps I didn’t shout. Perhaps I didn’t 
throw my cap in the air. Perhaps I didn’t look that 
deer over again and again, and then pat her fat flanks. 
Perhaps there wasn’t a happier boy in Wisconsin, and 
perhaps I didn’t make terrible work in my first attempt 
to dress a deer. Perhaps I didn’t smear myself all over 
with blood and trudge back to camp, stepping high 
and with head way up. That is the way I celebrated 
my eighteenth birthday. That is the way I killed my 
first deer; and when I stuck my head in the camp door, 
although I was bursting with a desire to talk with every- 
one all at the same time and keep it up, I managed to con- 
tain myself, and thinking to appear wise and like an 
old hunter, I merely said, ‘I caught the worm.’ ” 

This account of my experience with my first deer 
seemed to put all in a rather reminiscent mood, and 
descriptions of incidents of various hunting trips fol- 
lowed in rapid succession. In fact more deer were shot 
and hung up that afternoon than during the progress of 
the entire hunt. At least, that isthe reflection which 
would naturally come to a person after having listened 
to the talk. As a sample, it being most fresh in my 
mind, I will try and give in hissown language, as nearly 
as I can, Louis’ account of hew hékilled a deer. and 
lost two teeth in the operation: a 

“It happened the year we were camped on the Musa- 
kono, about five miles south of the Pembine farm. 
While out hunting one misty day, having my double 
barrel Parker shotgun, I started several deer, but only 
got one shot and then missed. I began to look-sharper 
and to be more careful. Finally, I struck a big runway 
and followed it up hill a little over the top and part 
way down, when all at once a deer came running right 
toward me. I waited until about four rods away, fired, 
and pulled both barrels at the same time, accidentally, 
as I had gloves on. The deer was struck with such 
force that it fell over backward and lay bleating. In 
an instant a small buck followed the deer just shot, 
jumped over it, made two jumps and stopped and 
looked back at it. Now, I grabbed in my pocket and 
got another cartridge, took out the empty shell. Now 
the buck made two more jumps and stopped. I bleated 
to stop him. And now I couldn’t get my gun closed. 
I pressed on the cartridge to get it in, looked 
up and saw another buck following the tracks 
of the first two deer. A somewhat bigger deer. I 
bleated to stop him. He was about six rods away; the 
first one about two. I began to sweat. The cartridge 
would not go in nor come out. I took the head of the 
cartridge between my teeth and pulled until two of 
my front teeth came out, but the infernal thing stuck 
just where it was. Now starts No. 1 again and looks 
down at the dead deer. He then ran his horns into 
a dry tree top. I bleated, and he stopped. By that 
time No. 2 got uneasy and started, made a jump or 
two, when I stopped him by bleating. Then I put all 
my force on the cartridge but could not crowd it in. 
‘The first buck started again and ran about three rods 
back of me, when with a ‘wish! wish!’ away the two 
went, and [’ll be hanged if I could help it, the tears 
ran ovt of my eyes. Now I set to work to get the 
cartridge out again, found a rather straight stick, put 
it in the muzzle of the gun, and found it was not very 
straight after all, but forcing it down, began to strike 
the cartridge but not hard enough, and slamming it 
‘down my finger struck the gun and gave me a severe 
wound. I finally succeeded in getting the cartridge out 
and felt better. Now I put in two new cartridges and 
was ready for some more bucks, but none came, so I 
-stepped down to the deer, which was a doe, and look- 
ing for my hatchet and knife, found I had left them 
in camp and that I had nothing but a little pocket 
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knife with which to dress the deer. Now to hang her 
= I dragged the deer to a small ironwood tree, 
climbed up it and expected to bend the tree down to 
where the doe lay, but I got down about six feet away 
from her, so I had to tie the top of my tree to an- 
other tree, and then drag the deer there. I then 
fastened the ironwood to the gamble stick and let her 
go. The tree pulled her up about six feet, where she 
hung nicely. I had laid the heart of the deer on a big 
log, and now sat down beside it to eat my lunch. This 
took some time, so that it was 11 o’clock before I 
started back to camp, forgetting to take the heart. I 
got back about 1 o'clock. It was about three miles 
from camp to where the deer hung. 

“In camp I found a friend who, with his brothers, 
was hunting in the same neighborhood. He asked me 
if I blazed out. I told him no, but that I could easily 
find the place again. He remarked that he thought 
it would trouble me some to do it, and so it did. We 
tried for two whole afternoons to find that deer, and 
did not succeed. Next day was Sunday, and Monday 
morning we were to leave the woods for home. So, 
Sunday, the last effort was made to find the deer. I 
took all the necessaries and started from the place 
where I struck the river when coming out from the 
deer, and hunted and hunted until I came to a place 
which I pronounced the place where I hung up the 
deer, looked around, yes, there was the little ironwood 
tree on which I hung her up, and there lay the heart 
yet on the log. That I took along to show that I 
— the spot, but that some Indian had stolen the 

oe. 

“All I could do now was to hunt back and try and 
make up for the lost one. I hunted very carefully; 
walked a hillside for a mile and a half, and zetting tired, 
stepped upon a sort of flat and heard a noise. There 
come a buck about eight rods away. I up and shot. 
Down come the deer, but was right up again. I gave 
him another shot, and down he come again. I quick 
put in another cartridge. Just as he was trying to 
get up I fired again, and he rolled over, down the hill- 
side. I walked on slowly, and he rolled on half way 
down the hill and then held up his head until I shot 
him through the neck. I dressed him; but did not 
have much to hang him up with, except some half- 
rotten sticks. I got him started, and down he came 
on my shoulder, hurting me so I thought I would faint 
away. But I stopped him coming down entirely and 
propped him up with his head part way to the ground. 
‘There,’ says I, ‘hang there, I won’t touch you again.’ 
My shoulder ached so I was good and mad. Now I 
blazed out, and when I reached the river I heard the 
boys calling to me. They came with a lantern and 
helped me through the swamp, and as we went along, 
I told them my experience and how some Indian had 
stolen my deer. The boys laughed and made me mad, 
but when I reached camp I laughed, too. There I 
found my lost deer; for the Colonel and Henry had 
found the place before me, and carried the deer into 
camp. In all my hunting that was altogether the most 
troublesome affair I ever had.” CaROLUus. 





Can Ducks Smell? 


In re 
LImMBURGER vs. Ducks. 
Coanoma for __ plaintiff. 


Cuaries Cristaporo for defendant. 


This.cause coming on to be heard in the High Court of 
Forest AND STREAM at the February Term, 1904, the 
parties appeared in court by their attorneys, whereupon 
demurrer is entered “by plaintiff, who’ shows that in de- 
fendant’s pleading he wrongfully assumes the attitude of 
plaintiff instead of defendant as he properly should; and 
said Limburger by his attorney, Coahoma, prays that the 
court shall make correction in this matter, and for cause, 
showing that a material point is involved as affecting the 
rights of said Limburger as plaintiff, and prays that said 
Coahoma, attorney for Limburger, shall be named as 
plaintiff herein, and said Cristadoro be made defendant, 
wherein it is a material point, to wit, that the burden of 
proof be placed on said defendant to show that ducks do 
smell, in accordance with defendant’s allegation to that 
effect, which said allegation should be supported by evi- 
dence, and not by mere surmise, inference, or other indi- 
rect and ineffectual process. 

And plaintiff further pleads that the assumption by de- 
fendant that the said ducks did smell the Limburger as 
the reason assigned for flying shy of defendant’s blind; 
and that the circumambient atmosphere was so infected 
and made redolent by the obtrusive aroma of the said 
Limburger as to cause a deflection in the flight of said 
ducks away from the region whence emanated the said 
alleged aroma; and that said ducks, in consequence of 
the effect of said aroma on their olfactory senses, im- 
agined that the said blind was filled with noisome perils 
instead of live gunners, and deemed that the danger was 
greater to them from the occupancy of said blind by the 
alleged perils than by said live gunners; and deemed 
that to be a country that was unhealthy for ducks in 
consequence thereof, and so betook themselves elsewhere; 
plaintiff now says that all and several the said assump- 
tions of defendant are without sufficient warrant in fact, 
and should be supported by other and more material evi- 
dence. Plaintiff offers further to show that ducks often 
fly shy of blinds for no assignable cause, and that such 
shyness often results from the deportment of those who 
occupy said blinds; and that under certain circumstances 
far-fetched and fantastic reasons are sometimes advanced 
to account for empty game bags; and that in the case at 
bar a strong suggestion arises in that direction; and 
plaintiff further avers that no case can be cited de- 
fendant wherein ducks were known to fly shy of any 
blind by reason of said blind being occupied by dead 
men, but on the contrary. i 

Plaintiff further pleads that in his declaration wherever 
defendant joined issue the averment is’ not specifically 
made that ducks are. indifferent to the appetizing odor of 
Limburger, but that all the fowls of the air,. without 
discrimination, are equally and wholly indifferent to all 
smells and@‘odors whatsoever; and ate’ in fact without 
the smelling faculty; and now cites the case of C. Crow 
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et al. vs. Hunter et al., 17 sop, 30 ed., chap. 6, sec. 
2019, et seq. non seq, etc. (Chitty on Evidence), wherein 
said Crow enters complaint that said Hunter covered up 
his slain deer with leaves, thereby concealing same from 
the vision of said Crow, and so depriving him, the said 
Crow, of his wonted right and privilege of digging out 
the eyes of said quarry while still fresh, and then await- 
ing the progress of dissolution, when said deer should 
become ripe for the penetration of his hide by the talons 
and beak of said C. Crow et al. 

And plaintiff offers to show many other authorities, all 
to the same purport, if granted sufficient time, and upon 
this he puts himself on the country, and prays that a jury 
be impaneled to try the issue. 

Do I hear someone exclaim, “Oh, for a sapient Pauta- 
gruel, to givea ‘definitive answer’ in this controversy be- 
tween these two Bridlegooses?” CoAHOMA. 


Dutchess County Association. 


Tue Dutchess County Fish and Game Protective Asso- 
ciation is no longer a proposition, it is a fact. It was or- 
ganized Thursday evening, February 18, and is the result 
of a movement originating with the Poughkeepsie Gun 
Club. The officers, including some of the best known 
sportsmen in the county, are as follows: President, Wm. 
A. Adriance; Vice-President, Herman W. Marshall; 
Secretary, A. J. Du Bois; Treasurer, Wm. Haubenestel 
(treasurer of Dutchess connty) ; Librarian, H. E. Winans. 
Directors—John G. Dutcher, Pawling; Isaac Tallman, 
Millbrook; Chas. Cline, Millerton; E. J. Preston, Amenia; 
Dr. Carroll, Red Hook; Geo. Lasher, Clove; Dr. Wm. 
Baxter, Wappingers. 


Judge Dickey, of the Supreme Court. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


An application for incorporation has been granted by 
t The objects are: 
To propagate, restore, and protect fish and game and aid 
in the enforcement of game laws, and further legislation 
beneficial to legitimate sporting, and to prevent depreda- 
tions of unprincipled anglers and hunters; to establish 
equal rights for all, and promote good fellowship and 
sportsmanship generally, and collect and publish useful 
information relative to these objects, and create a fund, 
Ly membership and donations, to carry out the purposes 
of the association, and affiliate with similar organizations. 

A bill will be presented to the Legislature containing 
several amendments to the forest, fish, and game laws 
to affect Dutchess county. Negotiations are now being 
made for the purchase of a quantity of quail for liberation 
within the county. 

The movement resulting in the organization of a society 
having such splendid objects has met with the approval 
ci the people throughout the county, and the association 
is receiving support of the most substantial kind. Other 
counties would do well to follow such a line. 
SNANIWEBE, 


Fox Farm a Failure. 


A GENTLEMAN by the name of Skillings, of Bangor, re- 
cently started a new industry on an island off the coast 
between Machias and Jonesport, Me. This was fox rais- 
ing. He believed that there was money to be made in 
raising foxes for their hides, and so leased what is known 
as Triton Island, some distance off the coast. Having 
secured the island he went west and bought about sixty 
of the finest furred and most hardy foxes he could find, 
paying for some of them as high as $500 apiece. These 
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he placed on the island last fall, and started his fox farm, 
with every prospect that his novel plan would be a 
success. 

Of course, the island being some distance from the 
land, it was impossible for the foxes to get off, and so 
fences were not necessary. This winter came with its 
cold weather, and gradually the water between Triton 
Island and the main land closed slowly in, until finally the 
wide passage was covered with thick ice which could sup- 
port a man, or a team for that matter. 

All this had been going on so quietly that Mr. Skillings 
had quite failed to think of what this rapidly forming ice 
might mean t> his new industry, and one morning he 
awoke to find that every fox owned had escaped from the 
island to the main land, and had taken to the heavy 
growth of timber which covers much of this section of 
the coast. Mr. Skillings instituted searches, and scoured 
the surrounding country, but he has not succeeded in_re- 
covering one of the animals. The sixty foxes, many of 
which were extremely valuable, aggregated an amount 
of many thousands of dollars, and the loss gives every 
indication of being a total one—Portland Express, 


Baron Killed by a Bear. 


A press dispatch from Tacoma, Wash., February 24, 
says that word has been received from Forest Ranger 
Bowine, of Solduck Hot Springs, in the Olympic Penin- 
sula, that the body of Baron Martin von Schlosser was 
found on the range south of the hot springs on Monday 
evening. Near the body was a bear. The Baron was un- 
doubtedly killed by a bear. He had started in the morn- 
ing on a hunt. 





M.:-ditations of an Angler 


II —Last Summer. 


Tuis is what they call “a regular old-fashioned win- 
ter,” but, like many other “old-fashioned” things, I would 
much prefer to read about it, or hear the oldest inhabitant 
talk about it, than to mingle with it. There is nothing 
irregular about it. The mercury is as regular as an eight- 
day clock that has run down. But surely there is noth- 
ing old-fashioned in the price of fuel. That is entirely 
modern and up-to-date. If one could be prodigal in this 
latter respect and consult his bodily comfort, bidding de- 
fiance to custom and costumes and coal dealers, one can 
imagine a condition of affairs where winter might be 
made endurable. But as things are at present, I wish 
that I could crawl into some warm corner and go to sleep, 
and not be called for breakfast until old Boreas himself 
was hors de combat, and all his forces put to rout and 
driven back into their own realm of perpetual ice and 
snow somewhere in the far distant north land, wherever 
that may be. 

At the beginning of this unending season, some vain, 
deluded mortal, some false prophet, some addlepated 
seer foretold an open, mild winter. Possessing “the faith 
of alittle child,” I believed him, and my heart was therefore 
glad and my flesh rejoiced. As an excuse for mislead- 
ing me in such a shameless manner, he asserted that the 
muskrats had built thin houses this year, seemingly an 
uncontrovertible fact. I took his word for it. I did not 
consult the muskrats; but if they builded according to 
the prophets, they must regret it, and if they perish miser- 
ably in their dens, it will only serve them right; and if 
my false prophet should perish along with them, it would 
serve him right. 

Like all other prophets, however, this one does not 
seem a bit disturbed, nor ashamed of himself because 
of his erroneous prognostication. Nay, more, he even 
seems to take pride in the condition of the atmosphere. 
I met him one day on the street when the thermometer 
ued quit work and struck for a higher scale and more 

eat. 

“This is the coldest- snap since the sixties,” he cheer- 
fully announced, as he brushed the icicles from his 
mustache, and the knowledge of this fact seemed to add 
greatly to his happiness. “You have frosted your right 
ear,” he added, in pleased tones. 

Having grown accustomed to. that sort of thing, I 
merely grabbed up a handful of snow and applied it to 
the frozen member. “I thought you said we were going 
to have a mild winter,” I reminded him. : 

“Did I?” said he. “Well, I don’t control the weather. 
But I'll bet the groundhog sees his shadow. when he 
comes out of his hole next month. You know what that 
means, don’t you?” - 

As weather hets groundhogs. are no more of a suc- 
cess than m ts, of men, therefore I ignored the bet— 
and luckily, because the woodchuck saw his shadow with 
a vengeance this.year, as everyone knows. 

Prophesying must be a satisfying occupation. If you 
prophesy some dire évent which ‘actually takes place ac- 


—ony schedule, Pm are the only one benefited, for 
glory and the jay of saying, “I told you so;” 
and if the thing dobs not come td pass, everyorie is s0 glad 


that it did not that they forget to find fault with you; 
while if you make the mistake that my prophet was guilty 
of, you can lay it to a higher power than your own, and 
talk about the future. If you only prophesy enough you 
are bound to win occasionally. 

All of which has nothing to do with last summer, so 
1 shall turn my thoughts from boreal reflections and all 
things pertaining thereto, and hark back to the days that 
were days, when everything was as it should be, and it 
was good to be alive. “ 

One has a great number of last summers to look back 
upcn in the course of his life. Some glided smoothly by 
in the well worn rut of the every-day, commonplace order 
of things, with nothing in particular to mark their 
progress; and they, therefore, only go to make up the 
great bulk of the mediocre days of our mundane exist- 
ence. So far as our cognizance of the cause and effect 
ef human actions upon human life is concerned, these 
summers are as vague dreams wholly forgotten or but 
dimly remembered. They belong to the past and are con- 
signed to oblivion. A few, perchance, stand out from the 
kazy mist of forgetfulness, illumed by the memory of 
some unusual occurrence—possibly some tragic event; but 
in a whole lifetime how few are all that they should be. 
Scarcely one, in truth, though sometimes it is granted us 
almost to attain the perfect summer we long for. 

A perfect summer should be like a beautiful book—a 
bcok of golden days, and each day a poem in itself. Here 
and there should appear between its pages rare pictures 
of a glowing sunrise or a gorgeous sunset; of limpid 
lakes and babbling brooks; of soft rustling trees and 
cool shady dells, where wild flowers bloom; of the world 
of nature, indeed, as we see it at its best—the world that 
God himself created. Of course we can only dream of 
such a summer, but what would life be worth without 
the dreaming? 

Last summer was not quite such a perfect summer for 
me, but there were days and days, and many of them 
worthy to occupy a prominent place in this book of 
“golden days.” For that reason it will always remain in 
cherished seclusion in a niche by itself, apart from other 
summers, even those that have some claim for recogni- 
tion in Memory’s sacred temple. There were no thrilling 
adventures to make it memorable, no hairbreadth escapes, 
no fierce struggles with warring tribes or ravening beasts 
of prey; it was all as quiet and peaceful and serene as a 
perfect day in June, and I doubt if I shall ever have just 
such another summer. 





Near the place which I at present call my home, there 
are numerous lakes and much good fishing. Within a 
radius of ten or twelve miles there are-also several trout 
streams known only to the initiated—those of the inner- 
most circle. Two of us claim possession of these streams 
by right of discoverey. We have maintained our title 
—it grieves me to confess it—“with lying lips and deceit- 
ful tongue.” 

But what is one to do? If people will get curious and 
ask embarrassing questions about such matters, surely an 
evasive answer were better than a retort discourteous. 
Verily, “a soft answer turneth away wrath,” and also an 


- inquisitive angler from your private trout stream. 


To me belongs the, glory of having discovered one of 
these’ streams, and to me befell the joy of landing a 


cozen or more lunkers when I first wet my line in its 
waters. I mention this discovery first, because it marks 
an epoch in my angling life. Previous to that time I 
had confined my piscatorial efforts in this locality to bass 
end other lake fish. One day Dame Rumor whispered in 
my ear that somebody had told her that somebody had 
told somebody else, and so on, that trout had been caught 
in this stream years before; so I hitched up my gallant 
yony and drove out there, more on an experimenta! tour 
than anything else. 

The farm hands at the farm where I left my horse 
grinned pityingly at one another and at me when I ex- 
flained my errand, and made cumbersome jokes at my 
expense. But I assumed my most dignified air—which 
cbviously produced not the slightest effect—and stalked 
down to the stream. 

It was a small, unpretentious brook, and did not look 
very trouty upon first inspection. There was a stretch 
of boggy marsh between the dry land and the bank of the 
brook, and as I was not prepared for wading, I was 
uncertain how to proceed. After many half-hearted at- 
tempts, and after slipping from one or two hummocks— 
2 most aggravating thing to do—and getting my feet 


sufficienly wet, my anger came to my assistance, and I - 


boldly waded across, a thing I should have done in the 
first place, as I might well have known. I ought to men- 
tion the mosquitoes right here, but I refrain—something 
which they did not do. 

I found a likely looking spot, where the water-cress 
grew under some overhanging willows, and cast in. The 
trout were there waiting for me. My shout of triumph, 
as the first one lay flopping on the grass, betrayed my 
presence to all the other mosquitoes in the neighborhood, 
not to mention myriads of gnats. 

The fading light and the voracious insects finally com- 
pelled me to reel up my line and start for home. | 
strung my trout on a willow switch, and with swelling 
breast and a swollen face fought my way back to the 
farmhouse. Before I got there a bull appeared from 
somewhere and barred my way. But I paid no attention 
to him. I merely left him there, tossing sod in the air 
and bellowing, circled a twenty-acre field, and gained the 
barnyard by another route. Ordinarily I should have been 
nervous, but just then victory crowned my swollen brow, 
and bulls had no terror for me. Doubtless I should have 
circled a forty-acre field with the same glad indifference 
had the occasion demanded the circle. 

A forlorn looking thin woman came to the door and in- 
formed me that the folks had all gone to prayer meetin’ 
or a dance, she didn’t know which. I was glad, because, 
although it would have done me good to boast somewhat, 
it was not necessary for anyone to know about the trout 





A friend of mine had that fajling—I mean of boasting 
about a catch of fish. It was impossible for him to keep 
from displaying a good string of trout, and, of course, 
it was impossible for him to keep from lying about where 
he caught them. One day an envious friend of his came 
to him in private, and said: 

“See here, John, you might tell me where you caught 
those trout. I’ll swear not to give it away to any of the 
boys.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind telling you,” John replied. “It was 
about five miles weet Of here.” You see, plenty of prac- 
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tice had quickened his tengue, and evasion had become 
second nature when trout streams were mentioned. 

“You don’t mean that stream on the Bascom farm, do 
you?” his incredulous friend asked in amazement. 

“The very one,” was John’s unblushing reply, “only 
a anybody else.” And he turned away to hide 
a smile, 

“Why, I have crossed that stream a hundred times,” 
his friend declared, “and I never imagined there were 
trout there.” 

“That’s where I get most of mine,” John assured him, 
“If you catch any at all they will be lunkers.” 

“T’'ll try it to-morrow,” said his friend, “and I'll promise 
to keep it dark.” 

Now, John knew no more about the whereabouts of 
Bascom’s farm than he knew of the whereabouts of Bas- 
com’s ancestors, therefore he gloated over his wily ruse 
in private, and finally, as a great mark of favor, let me 
into the joke. 

The next morning John’s friend returnec. His basket 
was full of speckled trout, full to overflowing, and the 
tale thereof numbered one score and ten, and the weight 
thereof was twenty-four pounds. 

Think of John. 





Of course I visited my brook many times that summer, 
but my first catch was the only one worth talking about, 
and I gave it up at last and concluded that there were 
nc more trout to be caught. 

That was several years ago. Last summer a friend 
with whom I do most of my fishing and I were out on a 
jaunt one day, and as usual we put our rods in the cart, 
from force of habit. On the way home our road crossed 
this brook of mine, and I suggested, half seriously, that 
we stop and try our luck. We had no flies with us, but 
we managed to find a few small angleworms. 

My friend was very dubious, and I myself not exactly 
sanguine of good results. And that only made the out- 
come more enjoyable, for we carried home as fine a string 
of trout as you would care to look upon. 

We held a feast that night all by ourselves, and we 
waxed eloquent, and possibly a trifle bibulous as we 
gloated over our spoils; and the memory of it all will 
last so long as memory shall endure. 

Of all the streams that we have fished hereabouts, there 
is one which holds the first place in our affections. It is 
called Token Creek, but, as the “White Knight” would 
say, that is not its name, it is only called Token Creek. 
Its real name is—well, it matters not just what it is. It 
is a branch of Token Creek, and that is as much as we 
ever tell anybody. ; 

A man once had a private trout pond on the main 
stream, and one spring the dam washed away, and the 
trout went with it. That happened ten years ago. Two 
or three years ago we learned that a few trout had been 
caught in one of the branches of Token Creek, and we 
forthwith decided that it behooved us to investigate: _ 

Until you have eaten a Token Creek trout, you will 
never know what it is to eat a trout. Were I a gastrono- 
mer I could sing the praises of one of these fishes ad 
infinitum. As it is, the mere thought of them makes me 
hungry. How I wish that the good Sir Walter could 
have fished this stream. I can imagine the look of quiet 
joy that would have suffused his benign countenance 
when one of those big two-pounders yielded. himself up 
after a gallant struggle. And then he would have 
launched forth into a careful dissertation, addressed to 
his willing scholar, upon the rare merits of this particular 
trout, and the best way to prepare him for the table. 

Truly in delicacy of flavor and perfection of condi- 
tion, a Token Creek trout surpasseth any fish in this part 
of the world. We never catch many at any one time, but 
what we do land are worth traveling miles to obtain. 

And then there is a Charlie who owns the farm where 
we fish. Charlie is not precisely overburdened with 
honesty, nor with the energetic push—the overworked 
strenuousness of the twentieth century—but he has his 
points, such as they are. 

When we first met him we had just finished our even 
ing’s fishing, and were getting our rods and things to- 
gether. It was the quiet hour between twilight and dusk. 
We were seated on a sort of knoll on the bank of the 
stream. Almost at our feet lay the broad pool where we 
had landed our last trout. There was a moon that night, 
and every ripple in the pool gleamed and scintillated in 
its soft light. Occasionally a loud splash sounded in our 
ears, reminding us that there were big trout still left in 
our stream, and we would half start to our feet with a 
glance at one another, each waiting for the other to sug- 
gest that we try them again. . ; 

Upon this restful scene sauntered Charlie with a lan- 
tern on his arm. He seated himself beside us, and pro- 
ceeded to interrupt our train of thought. He started out 
by informing us that he knew nothing about trout fishing, 
and cared less. 


“Give me a bullbead or a sucker every time, b’gad,” ° 


said he. ; 

He spoke in a rapid, jerky manner, and interspersed his 
conversation with many and frequent “b’gads,” as we 
soon learned. He talked on general subjects for a time, 
but soon drifted around to personalities. 

“Be any of you married?” he inquired. 

I alone pleaded not guilty. : 

“Ain't you?” he asked in envious tones. “Well, I 
didn’t used to be, but I am now, b’gad, She’s young yet, 


only fifteen, but I treat her right. Didn’t s’pose I ever - 


would get married a month ago, but I done it, b’gad. 
She ain’t the gal I picked out, neither. No, boys, I was 
in love once. I don’t look it, do I? But I was, b’gad. 
Like to hear about it?” 

Of course we gave him all the encouragement he 
desired. ‘ 

“Well, then, boys,” he went on, “T’ll tell you the hist’ry 
of my life, short ’s ’tis, b’gad. I loved a gal once, and 
she was a corker. Can’t describe her, but she was a win- 


ner, let me tell you. I courted her for all I was worth, . 


b’gad. Wore out three buggies on her, b’gad. - Took her 


to dances, took her to ev and she ended up_by. 


throwing me down, b’gad. mad at me, and me at her, 
and ’twas all off. You might say the devil was to pay 
on Token Creek, b’gad. 

“Met her in the road 





day afterwards. My heart 


Jered my head, b’gad, and didn’t, though she looked 
anaious. Wish I had now. Went to a dance one night. 
Drove six miles to get there. Knew she’d be there, and 
she was, b’gad. Went into the hall, and there she was. 
1 went cold all over, then I went hot, just like chills and 
fever, b’gad. She finished’ a dance with another feller 
just as I came in. My heart said go up and speak to her, 
my head said don’t. Follered my head, and went out, 
b’gad, and that’s the last chance | gct. And I wore out 
three buggies on her, b’gad. Thai’: th2 hist’ry of my life, 
short ’s ’tis.” 

_ “What became of the girl?” ore of us managed to 
inquire. 

“Married another feller,” he replied. “She'd rather had 
me, though. ’Tother feller was stingy as a mink. No 
style to him at all. Never owned a byrzy in his life till 
he got married, and I wore out three on that gal, b’gad. 
You see I was putting on style them days. Got some 
stuck on myself, I s’pose. That’s why I fo!lerred my head 
when I ought to have follered my heart. Tell you, boys, 
~ 7 gettin’ stuck on yourself don’t pay no dividends, 

ga ” 

We agreed with him, and nothing save the lateness of 
the hour and the long drive home kept us from hearing 
more of Charlie’s “hist’ry of his life” that evening. It all 
came later—but of that, more anon, as the story writer 
puts it. 

If I were to write a complete history of last summer 
the narrative would fill a book. When one gets started 
talking about such things, one is apt to go weaving along 
indefinitely. It is fun for the weaver, and that is all we 
are sure about. 

Many summers have passed, and other summers are in 
store for me, I hope, but last summer can never come 
again. The wine has been drunk, and naught but the 
empty goblet remains; but a fragrant aroma still clings 
to the goblet. I shall place this goblet in some corner by 
itself, and pray that it may be my good fortune to drain 
other goblets worthy to take their place beside this one, 
upon whose face these words are deep engraven: “Sacred 
to the memory of Last Summer.” 

Fayette DuvuRtIn. 





Fish Chat. 


BY EDWARD A. SAMUELS. 
Conceraing the Smelt. 


SECOND cousin to the grayling and trout, and one 
of the neatest, most graceful, and delicate of all our 
food fishes, is that universal favorite, the smelt. 

I say universal favorite, for such it is, being generally 
distributed along the Atlantic Coast, from the latitude 
of New York to Prince Edward Island and the St, 
Lawrence River. That its value as a table delicacy is 
fully appreciated, is shown by the generous supply of 
the little beauties that may always be found in our 
markets in the proper season, but an idea of the 
enormous quantities that are consumed can hardly be 
formed by those who have not given the matter more 
than a passing thought. 

The numbers of these beautiful little fish which are 
found along our eastern Atlantic shores, are incon- 
ceivably great, in some localities, when the smelt are 
about to ascend the rivers and streams for the purpose 
of depositing their spawn, the water seeming literally 
to be alive with them; in fact, I have seen brooks 
which they were ascending that appeared to be al- 
most a solid mass of struggling fish. They appear to 
have favorite localities for spawning, and visit the same 
brouks and streams year after year. For example, 
there is a brook of rather insignificant size, called the 
Milton Brook,. which empties into Dorchester Bay, 
Mass., that has been visited by them in prodigious 
numbers from time immemorial, and the aquatic grasses 
and weeds which abound in the brook are covered 
with the spawn that, has been cast. 

There is another .brook of even smaller size in 
Quincy, Mass., which in places seems almost filled with 
the spawn that has been deposited; there are several 
smaller streams which empty into the Weymouth Fore 
River that are visited by myriads of these fishes in the 
spawning season. 

Along the Massachusetts coast and thence north and 
east the fish enter the brooks and small streams in 
immense numbers. The. spawning sesaon varies with 
the: degree of latitude, beginning almost with the break- 
ing up of the ice in very early spring in Massachusetts, 
and becoming later in Maine and Nova Scotia, the fish 
entering the streams that empty into Margarets Bay, 
N. S.,.early in May, while in the rivers which flow into 
the Bay Chaleur quite late in that month, incredible 
numbers ascend the Jacquet and other rivers as late 
as May 20 or 25. 

Some idea of their abundance at this period may be 
had when I state that they are or were netted by the 
hundreds of barrels full and used by the farmers. on 
the bay shore for manure; this was the case a number 
of years ago, but I believe the practice of using them in 
this manner has been abandoned for the more profit- 
able one of packing them in cases and shipping them 
to the great markets of this country. This business 
has become large, important and lucrative one; many 
packing stations having sprung up on the coast of 
Maine and the Maritime Provinces. I have before me 
a clipping from a St. John paper, which contains a 
communication from Richibucto, N. B., that shows 
how important the smelt packing industry has become 
in that place, which is one of many that are scattered 
along the shores of the bay. It reads as follows: 

“The smelt fishing season, which apenne yesterday, 
is the biggest thing in this part of the country,. Al- 
though it is-carried on. but a little. over two months in 
every twelve, it does more real good.in that time than 
all the other industries put together can do in a whole 
year. The secret of*its beneficial effect is found in the 
system which the business is conducted... Other 
kinds of fishing, luntbering and such things are nearly 
all done by due bill method, but the man who attempts 
to take a hand in buying smelts without the cash on the 
spot, ‘is not in it!’ Long before daylight, yesterday 
morning, dozens of nets were out all over the river 


day’s cate 


and in the small streams for the purpose of holding 
places until the ice makes the fisherman run some risks 
by this work; as at former seasons many nets have 
been taken away and lost by drifting ice, or by storms 
breaking up the ice after it was supposed to have 
formed sufficiently strong. 

“Following the catching of the fish comes the prepa- 
ration of them for market. It is nothing unusual for 
small boys to earn from a dollar to a dollar and a half 
a day packing the smelts in boxes. No matter in what 
way you are connected with the work it is cash. Forty 
or fifty thousand dollars emptied out within a radius of 
ten miles in a few months, means something, and the 
man or woman who cannot talk about smelts from 
now until the middle of February, is of no use in this 
vicinity.” 

The net used in seining the smelts is pretty close 
meshed, of course, and is large enough to inclose sev- 
eral thousand pounds at a haul; the struggles of the 
fishes as the folds of the net encompass them more and 
more closely, together with the weight of the captives 
as they become compact, forces the spawn from them, 
and that to such an extent, that I have seen the beach 
where the seining was done covered with the eggs in 
winrows looking like so much sawdust. 

Although properly a marine species entering the fresh 
water streams solely for the purpose of spawning, the 
smelt thrives perfectly if it makes its home in fresh 
water the whole year. I have somewhere seen it 
stated that the landlocked smelts are even a greater del- 
icacy than those which return to the sea. This may be 
the case, but I have my doubts, for the reason that 
those which remain in the fresh water are obliged to 
subsist mostly on minnows and other small fishes, 
while those which obtain their food in the salt water 
consisting as it does of shrimps and other crustaceans, 
and a great variety of piquant marine creatures, must 
attain a flavor and plumpness that the others cannot 
possibly have: 

The smelt has been planted in a number of the Maine 
lakes, which have been stocked with landlocked sal- 
mon, and the Fish Commissioners of that State are of 
the opinion that they are indispensable as food for the 
salmon; those fish growing and thriving only in waters 
into which the smelt have been introduced. At all 
stages of their existence the smelts furnish food to the 
salmon even when they both are in the fry period. 

Hon. Henry O. Stanley, in speaking of this fact says: 
“TI have no doubt in many of our inland lakes there is 
a lack of suitable food, more especially for the 
younger fry, also affecting their growth as they ad- 
vance in life. I believe many of the newly hatched 
fish starve for lack of suitable food. Those that do 
survive are apt to be stunted and do not grow to be 
handsome fish. The smelt hatches at about the time 
the young salmon begin to feed, and is so small they 
readily swallow him. They are as eager after him as a 
cat is after a mouse. I have dipped them in a pail of 
water, turned them in our hatching troughs with young 
salmon. They would hunt them until they caught the 
last one.” 

It is not in the fresh water alone that the smelt fur- 
nishes food for the salmon, for in the ocean that little 
fish, together with its near relative the capelin, sand- 
launce and the herring, provide no small proportion 
of the food for that fish, instances being on record of 
salmon having been caught on trawls baited with her- 
ring in twenty fathoms of water at George’s Banks and 
elsewhere, and the stomachs of fish taken in gill nets 
along the shore have often been found to contain 
smelts and capelin. 

While there is only one variety of the smelt on our 
coast there seems to be a considerable difference in 
size and coloration in different localities; in the gen- 
eral run of the fish their length does not average much 
over six inches, and the color is usually of a brownish 
green on the back and silvery on the sides, but some- 
times in a day’s catch there will be quite a number of 
larger and more highly colored fish. 

At Salem, Mass., it is or was a common thing to take 
smelts averaging ten inches in length; their backs were 
almost bright green, and their sides were: beautifully 
iridescent, changing from pearly white to pinks, lilacs 
and almost purple. I never saw such highly colored 
fish elsewhere, except at Prince Edward Island, and the 
size of the fish there exceeded any I have seen at any 
other point. I -found.these smelts to be rather abun- 
dant at Malpecque. I.was standing on the bridge 
which spans the river at that place one morning, when, 
on looking down into the water which was almost as 
clear as crystal, I discovered a number of fish darting 
about near the piles of the bridge, which I supposed 
at the time to be sea trout. On returning to the house 
where I was stopping, and inquiring concerning their 
identity, I was informed that they were probably smelts, 
and that if I had a mind to try for them with angle 
worms for bait I might get a mess. 

Acting on this suggestion I rigged up a bait rod and 
line, and. with a good supply of worms, went down to 
the bridge again and threw in my hook; it was quickly 
seized, and I soon landed a smelt that was fully a foot 
in length, and most beautifully colored. The cucumber 
odor that the smelt always exhales was present in this 
fish in a remarkable degree; and when I had caught 
a couple of dozen of the silvery beauties the odor from 
my creel was decidedly pronounced. These fish were 
in prime condition, and when served at the table were 
absolutely delicious. 

Smelts in harbors along the New England coast fur- 
nish recreation to a large number of anglers in the 
autumn and winter months, the bait used before ice 
forms consists usually of shrimps and minnows, pre- 
ferably the former, but when the surface of the water . 
freezes and the ice becomes thick, and strong enough 
to bear the fishermen, holes are cut in it and the anglers 
behind huts and other shelters from the wind, find 
lucrative employment in smelting,,the bait used being 
shrimps or mitinows, if they can be obtained, pieces of 
meat from a frog’s. leg, sand worms, and bits of fresh 
beef, the fresh catight fish usually commanding a price 
at least double that obtained for those which have been 
frezen and packed. When the smelt fishing season is’ 
at its = ten or fifteen dozen often constitute 9° 
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An Experiment in Cooking. 
(From the Log of Camp Nessmuk:) 


Arter talking it over and over during the winter. and 
eatly spring, with various suggestions gratuitously 
thrown in ‘by the wives of the married members and the 
triends of the unmarried, it was mutually agreed that the 
menu of camp could, to good purpose, be extended be- 
yond the tange of fish, eggs, potatoes, and bread. 

Why not have hot griddle cakes—surely they would be 
enjoyable, and ah omelette is easy, very. 

After much discussion it resolved itself into Emerson 
volunteering an omielette and “Pap” proffering hot cakes. 

Throughout May and June, as we walked home after 
the day’s work was done, Emerson would go over his 
cmelette (he was studying Mrs. Rorer, and had it down 
fine), “Six eggs, a lump of butter the size of a hulled 
walnut, twelve shakes, and let her set.” I soon felt 
almost equal to an omelette myself. 

“Pap” obtained his recipe from his wife, and jotted 
down what he considered essentials; but, alas! that cooks 
are born and not bred of recipes and cook books. 

Arriving at Camp Nessmuk, we were all in high ex- 
pectation of the good things in store as we each day heard 
the recipe for omelette—“Six eggs, a lump of butter the 
size of a hulled walnut, twelve shakes, and let her set.” 
It seemed the consensus of opinion that the feast should 
be postpoyed until Friday evening, when we would have 
a fopal spread for the last supper. 

It statted well. “Pap” retired behind the tent,-and for 
the last of many times intently petused his recipe. He 
carefully measured into the water bucket a quart of flour, 
two tablespoonfuls of baking powder—Royal is the best— 
which his wife had kindly provided, sent Ruffy to the 
farmhouse for a quart of milk, and then broke an egg 
into the flour, a second and a third. I gazed into the 
bucket, smiled grimly, and said—nothing. The moment 
he began stirring the eggs and flour together, “Pap” dis- 
covered his blunder; the eggs and flour made lumps, 
which he attempted to thin out with milk. First one 
quart, then another quart; next three more eggs—more 
lumps; but it really looked rich; anyhow, it was too late 
to change it. 

We had no griddle to bake ’em on, so we used the 
skillet, the one sine qua non of a camping party. What 
ean’t you do in a skillet—cook, bake, fry, boil, and stew; 
its uses are multitudinous. 

The skillet being properly heated and greased, to pre- 
vent ’em from sticking, “Pap” held the tin cup aloft and 
the batter slowly dropped into the waiting pan—a little 
thick it was and lumpy, and, to be sure, it would not 
spread thin and round as it should, in spite of the two 
quarts of milk, but “Pap” cut the Gordian knot by spread- 
ing it round with the bottom of the tin cup. I don’t want 
to be understood as holding that the cake was round, 
for it had no exact geometrical shape, but I may say this 
for it, it had fringes round the edges. When it looked 
as though the obverse side might be sufficiently roasted, 
fried, or baked, “Pap” attempted to flop it over to give 
the other side a show; but the sides of the skillet were 
rather high, the cake occupying the greater part of the 
bottom, leaving but a small margin, it was impossi- 
ble to get the necessary leverage on the cake. A fisher- 
man is necessarily a man of resources, and “Pap” soon 
found a way to turn the refractory slap-jack. But by 
this time its usefulness and beauty had departed, so it 
was reluctantly heaved over the bank, against the loud 
protests of George and Emerson. 

As “Pap” poured the batter, “Pard” sat upon the edge 
of the improvised stove and placed lumps of golden but- 
ter on the hot cakes. They baked the cakes and roasted 
themselves until the batter was exhausted, and the tin 
plate was piled high with an assortment of sizes, shapes, 
and browns such as the sun, just sinking behind the 
mountain peak, looked upon but the nonce, then winked 
and smiled as he sank to rest. 

While “Pap” and “Pard” were engaged with the pan- 
cakes, Emerson was working out his omelette, demon- 
strating the beauties of cook-book cookery, exemplifying 
that all that is requisite to make a chef is Mrs. Rorer’s 
Cook Book. Inta the skillet he broke six eggs, placed 
therein a lump of butter size of a hulled walnut; and 
began on the twelve shakes, but for some unexplained and 
unexplainable reason it did not “set.” . Undiscouraged, 
he gave it a good baker’s dozen more vigorous shakes. 
It seemed all right at bottom, but the top was not in- 
clined to play fair, and would not do the “set” act. 
Finally it was declared done—probably a little overdone 
on the bottom, but good, of course. As the omelette re- 
quired but one baking and the cakes had to be done one 
at a time, two sides at that, the omelette was ready long 
before the cakes, so was given a neutral place on the 
stove to await the baking of the cakes. 

“All ready,” we fell to, the assault led by “Pard,” the 
omelette being carefully divided into six segments, and 
the cakes duly distributed. Each, as he munched his 
lumpy pancake and battery omelette, kept up a terrible 
thinking, but wisely said nothing, until Emerson broke 
the ominous silence with a word as to the goodness of 
the slap-jacks, when George chimed in with a “me, too,” 
and bespoke the excellence of the omelette, which dis- 
appeared in due course, and the last cake was divided 
among George, Ruffy, and “Pard.” The famous last 
supper was a pronounced ‘success, and the pancakes and 
the omelette were.c oken’ of with respect. = 

But by and. b: change came. over the spirit of 
“Pard’s” dreams; he began to feel a depressing weight 
at the pit of his stomach, and as the night wore on had 
a terrible tussle with those flap-jacks. “Pap” began to 
fear that “Pard” had, indeed, eaten his last supper. 
“Pard” did not die; one can survive much when out for 
2n outing." ~ : ; 

The experiment was. voted a success; and, with the 
knowledge of, experience, and the advice so freely offered 
upon our return ‘home, when we modestly told of the 
eae? batter_and. the battery omelette, we felt confident 


“gummer it was decided to have the big 


t h we could easily ayoid the shoals.and 
ae ‘ek which _we had. so nearly wrecked.. eRe 


supper on. _even: 
must leaye next niorning. before breakfast on their long 
Wamp Of-ginp. milts over the: mounfain to catch the carly 
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train for home. Preparations began at 5 P. M. “Pap” 
mixed his batter in good form, Emerson broke a round 
dozen of eggs into the skillet, beat them into a foamy 
mass, added the butter, and began to shake. He shook 
and shook. While the bottom burned, the pesky top re- 
fused to “set.” 

“Pap” and “Pard” baked the cakes, which, with the 
perverseness of some things, refused to assume the 
autumnal browns so becoming to griddle cakes. When 
the omelette was scorched well toward the middle and 
lairly dry on top, it was placed upon the table and the 
ieast began. Inadvertently I tossed my segment of ome- 
lette to the white dog, who stood expectantly near; as he 
grabbed it, George raised a howl about “some people not 
knowing a good thing when they saw it,” but in the midst 
cf his harangue, the dog dropped the omelette and his 
tail in the same instant, and lit out for home like a sheep- 
killing dog caught in the act, very much to the disgust 
of George and Emerson, and the merriment of the others. 
Acting together as with a single thought, the others, ex- 
cept George, who proved faithful to the last bitter bite, 
heaved their portions over their shoulders. The pan- 
cakes seemed to lose their wonted flavor, and the last one 
remained undivided on the tin plate. 

Wa. WALTERS CHAMPION. 

Wit iamsporr, Pa, 


Fish and Fishing. 


American Fishermen and the Canadian Courts. 


Two decisions have been rendered by Canadian law 
coufts within the last few days, which possess consider- 
able interest for American anglers. One of these is in 
favor of the Provincial Government of Quebec, and is 
destined to have a most important bearing upon the whole 
question of riparian rights, unless it should be reversed 
by the Imperial Privy Council, to which; I. am informed, 
that it is very likely to go, in consequence of the large 
interests at stake. The action was taken by the Attorney- 
General of Quebec against Alexander Fraser et al. 
Fraser, some years ago, acquired the land upon both sides 
of the Moisie River fronting upon its famous salmon 
pools opposite the American camp, sixteen miles from 
its mouth, and always believed that the ownership of this 
property carried with it the exclusive right of fishing the 
river opposite the lands in question. Acting upon this 
presumption, he has leased the angling in the river for 
many years past, and some time ago signed a promise of 
sale of the property for $45,000. Supporting itself upon 
the judgment of the Privy Council, to the effect that the 
fishing in all navigable and floatable waters of the Do- 
minion is the property of the Provinces, the Government 
of Quebec laid claim to that of the Moisie, and in the 
month of December, 1902, leased the angling of the 
Moisie, for $2,500 a year, to Mr. Vesey Boswell, of 
Quebec. Fraser and his tenant resisted the right of Bos- 
well and friends to fish the Moisie, and fished it them- 
selves during the last two years, their contention being 
that the Moisie was neither a navigable nor a floatable 
river, nor yet affected by the tides, particularly at or 
near its salmon pools. The judge, in maintaining the 
action of the Government, remarked that it had been 
sufficiently proved that from the foot of the rapid at the 
Grand Portage to the mouth of the river, a distance of 
seventeen miles, the Moisie was both a navigable and a 
floatable river, and consequently belonged tothe public do- 
main, from which it could not be taken without the per- 
mission of the Government, and that in the meantime the 
angling was the property of the Crown. Of course, the 
whole matter hinges upon what constitutes a navigable 
river. Nearly all the salmon waters in this country are 
upon rivers which are more or less navigable for canoes, 
and if this is to be taken as sufficient ground for declar- 
ing the Crown to be the proprietor of the fishing, it is 
altogether likely that the Government of the Province 
will lay claim to salmon fishing for which thousands and 
thousands of dollars have been paid out in good faith by 
American fishermen. This is one of the reasons why the 
recent decision is of such far-reaching importance, both 
to the Government and to fishermen, and why it is 
assumed that appeals will be taken from the present de- 
cision through all the intermediate courts until a final 
and definitive pronouncement is obtained from the Im- 
perial Privy Council. 


American Prox'es and Canadian Clubs, 


When the constitution and by-laws of fish and game 
clubs incorporated under the Canadian law are silent as 
to the right of absent members to vote by proxy at the 
meetings of such club, it has been laid down by the Court 
of Appeals that the provisions of the general law of the 
Province prevail, and such provisions permit the voting 
by ballot. This question was raised some time ago in the 
case of the St. Bernard Fish and Game Club, where the 
president ruled that proxies should be counted, but was 
overruled by the majority of those present at the meet- 
ing, who held that the power to elect the club’s officers 
rested with the majority of those present at the annual 
meeting. The result was that each of the contending 
parties claimed the election of a different set (in part) 
of officers, and one party took a writ to oust the other. 
The president’s party, which voted the proxies, was sus- 
tained by the-court of first instance, and now that de- 
cision has ‘been confirmed by the Provincial Court of 
Appeal, which -was asked to reverse it. American mem- 
bers of clubs: holding their meetings in Canada for the 
election of officers would do well to take a note of this 
decision. Among those whose proxies were produced at 
the contested meeting were such well-known sportsmen 
as -Brent Good, John L. Bacon, L. D. Boynton, Joseph 
- G. Brown, H. M. Cutler, Augustus Dowdell, Chas. J. 
_ Glidden, H. G.- Howe, F. A. Howland, C. R: Jamieson, 
- W: W. Knight, W. A. Root, William N. Mann, C. C. 
* Putnam, and J. C. Warren. I have already intimated 

in this column that it might avoid much trouble were 
* all American clubs incorporated under Canadian laws to 

state definitely in their by-laws whether or not members 








- could vote- by’ proxy, but where this is not done, the 
as- Emerson and “George ~~ 


“present judgment of the Court of Appeals will apply, 
"and proxies will undoubtedly be declared, 
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Albany Legislation 


_ Avsany, N. Y., Feb, 29.—The following additional bills amend- 
ing the game law have been introduced in the Legislature: 

ssemblyman Matthews’(Int. No. 687), amending Section 44 so 
as to provide that the close season for lake trout shall be from 
Oct. 1 to April 15, both inclusive, instead of from April 30. 

Assemblyman Stevens’ (Emt. No. 709), amending Section 41, so 
as to provide that the close'season for trout in White Creek in the 
towns of Hoosick and White Creek, Rensselaer and Washington 
counties, shall be from Sept. 1 to April 30, both inclusive. 

Senator E. R. Brown’s (Int. No. 473), amending Sections 30 
and 108, so as to proyide that the close season for English snipe, 
yellowlegs, plover and shore birds shall be from Jan. 1 to Sept. 
15, instead of from May 1 to Aug. 31, and that they shall not be 
taken nor possessed from Jan. 1 to ro 15, instead of June 30. 

Assemblyman G, H. Whitney (Int. No. 741), amending Section 
9, so as to Fives that.perch shall not be taken in Saratoga 
county from Feb. 1 to: May 1, both inclusive. 

Senator E. R. Brown’s (Int. No. 472), providing a method for 
acquiring land and water for State fish hatchery purposes. 

senator Armstrong’s (Int. No 475), amending Section 103 by 
striking out the words “trout shall not be taken or possessed from 
May 1 to Sept. 30, both inclusive, or taken in the night between 
sunset and aeteee. 

The Assembly. has passed the following bills: 

Assemblyman Bedell’s (Int. No. 556, Pr. No. 758), amending 
Section 26 so as to strike out the provision that grouse shall not 
be taken in Orange county from Dec. 1 to Oct. 15, both inclusive. 

Assemblyman Coutant’s (Int. No. 289, Pr. No. 666), amending 
Section 59a so as to allow the use of tip-ups and set-lines in fishing 
through the ice in Ulster, Washington and Cortland counties. 

Assemblyman Dickinson’s (Int. No. 160, Pr. No. 664), amending 
Sections 13, 15 and 41 so as to provide that the close season for 
hares and rabbits in Cortland county shall be from Dec. 1 to Sept. 
15; for mink, skunk, muskrat and foxes, from May 1 to Oct. 31, 
and for trout from July 16 to April 15, all inclusive. 

The Assembly has advanced to third reading Assemblyman 
Coutant’s bill (Int. No. 390, Pr. No. 416) amending Section 27b 
so as to make the close season for grouse, woodcock and quail 
in Ulster county from Dec. 16 to Oct. 15, both inclusive. 

The Assembly Committee on Fisheries and Game has reported 
Assemblyman Hanford’s bill (Int. No. 608, Pr. No. 689) to allow 
the taking through the ice with hook and line or tip-ups of bull- 
heads, catfish, eels, perch and sunfish in Cayuta Creek and its 
tributaries, and the Susquehanna River and its tributaries in 
Tioga county, but forbidding such fishing in Queechy Lake. 

Assemblyman F. C. Wood has introduced a bill (Int. No. 792) 
amending Section 14 so as to provide that no trap, snare, pit, 
deadfall or other device to entrap or entice beaver shall be made, 
set or used. The Fish, Forest and Game Commission may ac- 
quire by gift, purchase or capture a sufficient number of wild 
beaver to restock the Adirondack region. <A penalty of $100 shall 
be inflicted tor a violation of this section. 


Fly-Casting at the Show. 


THE sccres in the fly-casting competitions at the Sportsmen’s Ex- 
hibition, Madison Square Garden, up to Tuesday, March 1, are as 
follows. The tournament will close to-night. The complete scores 
will be given in our next issue. For conditions, see Forest anp 
Stream of Feb. 13: 

Class A—Trout fly-casting for distance only; open to youths not 
over twenty years of age: 


Feet. 
H. G. Henderson, Jr........ 5644. R. F. Cruikshank........... 67 
Class B—Trout fiy-casting contest for distance only; open to 
those who have never cast more than 60 feet in any single-hand, 
club or tournament contest: 








Feet. Feet. 
Arthur Gotthold........... 69 2-3 C. R. Woodward.......... 62 3-4 
Wea WEE ccvadcascedvicess 65 Ws. EE Sic cccevicavens 56 
Class C—Switch trout fly-casting contest; distance only: 
Feet. Feet. 
D. Beamdedil: cc ccccssccce 64 D.-T. Abercrombie........ 53 $4 
V. R. Grimwood........+..- MLS A. Th. Dewgeetsn«cscccccoss 54 
R. F. Cruikshank......... 73 | a re 72 
Class D—Single-handed bait-casting contest; distance only: 
Feet. Feet. 
Victor Grimwood.........- 90 3-4 David Abercrombie....... 78 
Wolf Walters......c.cccces 100 1-2 C. M. Luckey...... Réiveada 102 1-3 
EB. Mills. cccoccecccccccecces 85 1-3 Harold G. Henderson..... 65 5-12 
Hyram_ Hawes........sse0 117 Milton H. Smith.......... 54 
L. S. Darling... ccccccsccee 8 
Class E—Black bass fly-casting contest; distance only to count: 
Feet. Feet. 
W. Walters....... ecadéaccat On D. T. Kennetly-cccccccesce 70 1-2 
D. W. Cloyes...... a W..T. Wesrisem.cocccsces 67 
V. R. Greenwood......... 71 H. G. Henderson, Sr...... 70 
A. F. Gotthold............ 72 J. H. Cruikshank........... 77 3-4 
W. Ky. Fates ccccccccccces 69 R. F. Cruikshank........ 79 1-2 
Class F—Light trout fly-rod contest; distance only: 
Feet. Feet 
H. D. Brandreth.......... 65 3-4 C. R. Woodward. ++ 63 
H. G. Henderson......... 67 W.. Wael cccccccucecocicc 62 
Class G—Switch trout fly-casting contest; distance only: 
Feet. Feet. 
| a lg ee ee 95 Ee S&S.  Daaidscccevedece 69 1-2 
Fh We HER sccccicccasces 90 D. T. Abercrombie......... 54 
Class H—Light trout fly-cesting contest; distance only: 
e Feet. 
°C, Gy Rae cissscccsses 74 H. G. Henderson, Sr...... 69 
. H. Cruikshank.......... 711-3 D. T. Kennedy..........- 51 3-4 
/. H. Hammett.......... 66 1-6 
Class I—Light rod trout fly-casting contest; distance only: 
Feet. eet. 
W. H. Hammett......... 65 1-2 W._T. Morrison........... 63 5-12 
W. D._Cloyes....cccccccse 791-2 J. H. Cruikshank......... 73 1-2 
R. B. Lawrence.........+- 65 


Class J—Trout fly-casting contest; forward obstacle; distance 
only: 



















Feet. Feet. 
W. H. Hammett.......... 543-4 H. G. Henderson......... 52 
ae oe Seer @0 12. -F._E. Batten....cceccccee 57 14 
D. T. Abercrombie....... Dy Brandreth............+. 56 
L. S. Darling.....c.ccccce 57 A. B. Douglass..........+ 61 
Class K—Black bass fly-casting contest; distance only: 
Feet. Feet. 
W. H. Hammétt......... 71 5-12 L. S. Darling.........+++. 81 5-6 
A.. F. Gotthold..........+ 641-4 E. H. Fitch..........0006 64 14 
A. B. Douglass........... 66 D. T. Abercrombie....... 72:13 
Class L—Bait-casting contest; distance only: 
eet. Feet. 
Di Damiehiss cc cceccccs 93 M. Culhane ........0eee0es 86 
A, Jo Marth. vecccccccesece 85 D. T. Abercrombie......... 88 1-2 
Wa Th. Bee cccaceceses 71 L. S. Darling............- 92 3-4 
Class M—Single-handed bait-casting contest for distance and 
accuracy: 
Av. Ft. Av. Ft. 
Whi A, sin ckcveizcccevens 139 7-12 M. H. Smith..... geeececes 124 13 
C. M. Luckey... .ccccccee 1252-3 D. T. Abercrombie...... . 771-12 
Class N—Contest for accuracy: 
: . : Total D. T. Kenned ee 
. T. Ab BE eicceee . . T. Kennedy.....sseseeee 
W. H. Seanteathess «s-» 8  G.™M, D. La Branche...... 20 
D. Brandreth..... ee eee D. Brandreth (Tie)........ 12 
F. M. Spiegie......cccccces 24 +#=XYD. T. Abefcrombie (Tie).. 3 
Class O—Light trout ras contest; distance only: oe 
S. Dasling-<<ccescooes - & 23 
~. G,. Levis0f.. ccccccscee 7 1-2 
WW1S G. Poyessecs.cvecsccce Withdrew. 
Cl ~Trout fly-casting contest; for accuracy only: 
ae doors. 3 Score. 
D. B. Brandreth.........+.- 99.47 D. Abercrombie...........-- 99.20 
L.-S. Darling.... .-99.60 D. T, Kennedy....... eee 
R. C. Leonard. 99.94 F. M. Spiegle.........++00++ 20 
W. H. Hammett.. 2000 98.94 E, Mills ........ wdeddeenses 
Class Q—Light red trout praaaing contest; distance only, 
eet. 
R, Leonard .....:seececeee 88 34 L. S. Darling........--0000 
D, TF. J mie. . -- 113 . , 2 
* - F +eutadt mt oe oe 
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Cruise of the Yawl Nerine. 


The Story of a Cruise from New Rochelle, N. Y., to 
Marblehead, Mass., and Retura. 


BY SANDFORD G. ETHERINGTON, NEW YORK CITY. 
(Continued from page 172.) 


July 13, Monday, which was cold and raw, was spent 
ashore visiting friends, and we left at ten on Tuesday 
morning for Hyannisport, drawing the course from Ed- 
gartown Light to Succonesset Lightship, N. N. E. 3% E. 
Reaching over in a light westerly breeze, we sighted the 
vessel about noon, and, sailing to within a mile of it, kept 
oft and steered about N. E. by E. for Hyannisport Break- 
water. The breeze by this time had freshened so much 
that we had lowered the mainsail and ran along under 
jib and jigger, this proving to us once more the beauty 
oi a yawl rig. Keeping a sharp eye on the surrounding 
buoys and on the chart, we rounded up behind the break- 
water and dropped the hook. All hands adjourned to 
the shore for dinner with friends, and put back to the 
boat early in the evening, so as to be ready for the trip 
around the Cape next day. 

The best anchorage in Hyannisport is directly behind 
the eastern end of the breakwater, just far enough off to 
give room to swing. 

Just as the clock struck four bells, I awoke and put 
my head through the hatch to have a look at the weather. 
All the stars were out, a strong south wind was whistling 
through the rigging, and everything looked fine. I went 
below, woke up the rest, and while Rudolf was making 
coffee we hoisted main and jigger and shortened the 
cable. At 2:30 we broke out the anchor, hoisted the 
jib, and started on a close reach to Bishop’s and Clerk’s. 
As soon as we got out from under the lee of the break- 
water the full force of the wind struck us. The lee rail 
had a foot of solid water over it, and the spray flew in 
showers as we cut through the short swell. 

Running.a mile or so past the light, we started sheets 
and steered S..E. % E. for Handkerchief Lightship. It 
kept growing lighter and lighter over in the east, and 
soon the yellow rim of the sun pushed up over the hori- 
zon and daylight came. There is absolutely nothing, to 
my mind, that.can equal the exhilarating beauty of a sun- 
rise on the water. To see the dark lines of the land 
gradually take shape with the growing light, and the 
water begin to sparkle and dance in the first rays of the 
sun is a sight that, once seen, can never be forgotten. 

Shave noticed that the dinghy was rather low in the 
water, and, on pulling it up, we were surprised to find it 
half full from the spray that had been kicked up on the 
reach out. We bailed her and dropped her astern again. 
By this time breakfast was ready, and Rudolf took the 
tiller while we went below to eat. Just as we were finish- 
ing, Rudolf made out Handkerchief, and as we came up 
to it, one of the Maine steamers passed us, with decks 
deserted in the early morning. ; 

After carefully looking the charts over and noting the 
depth of water between Handkerchief and Pollock Rip, we 
Gecided that it would be safe to cut straight across in- 
stead of taking the regular steamship channel around by 
Shovelful. So we steered E. by N., and about nine 
o'clock passed Pollock Rip Lightship. For a time we 
were in sight of three lightships—rather an unusual 
occurrence. et 

The course from Pollock Rip to Pollock Rip Shoals is 
N. by E. % E., and with the wind abeam, and growing 
lighter and lighter, we reached along and finally passed 
the Shoals Lightship at 11:30. As we passed, the keeper 
dipped his colors, which salute we returned, only to find 
that he had been saluting a battleship some two or three 
miles to starboard. Immediately afterward we heard the 
boom of her gun in answer. 

Pollock Rip Shoals was the last lightship we had to 
pass, and for the rest of the way there was nothing to do 
but to skirt along the Cape until we got to Provincetown. 
So, keeping about three miles off shore, we crawled along, 
until finally off to Chatham we ran into a flat calm. We 
drifted along, sails flapping, for two hours, until finally 
a light breeze sprang up from the northwest and we 
straightened out again on our run along shore. Nauset, 
with its three towers, was passed, and next South Well- 
figet, with the four tall towers of the Marconi system 
standing out against the sky. We were only a mile or 
so off shore now, and the wind was freshening steadily. 
The white sand banks kept getting higher and higher, 
varied at rare intervals by scattered houses. If there 
is a more desolate place along the coast-than the barren, 
monotonous sand banks along the shore of Cape Cod, 
the crew of the Nerine does not want to see it. 

By this time we were off Highland Light, and the wind 
was coming in chunks right off shore. The lee rail was 
*way under, and, with Rudolf at the tiller and the rest 
of us lined up along the weather rail, we tore along in 2 
smother of foam. A large fishing schooner slowly over- 
hauled us, and finally passed, close to windward, her 
crew watching us closely. We noticed’ that they had all 
the sail they wanted, even without topsails, ; 

The puffs were getting heavier and heavier; until finally 
we decided to lower the main and tie in two reefs. This 
was done in short order, and the sail hoisted again. Even 
under this shortened sail we staggered along, heeling 


dangerously at times, until, nobicing the mast bentlix| 
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with each puff, we lowered the jib, and Rudolf went out 
on the bowsprit to reef. The spray was flying off the 
water in clouds, and chancing to look towards the bow a 
moment later I saw a low line of clouds coming, preceded 
by a solid bank of foam and spray ten feet high. 

“Cast off that main! Stand by the halliards, quick!” 
and Pot got to the sheet just as the squall struck us. The 
boat heeled over until the water was up and around the 
mast, and just as we were sure the stick was going, she 
slowly righted. By this time we had the sails down. 
We drifted stern first for a moment, then turned and 
started out to sea. The wind was blowing with fearful 
force, at least sixty miles an hour, and a terrific sea was 
kicked up in no time. While drifting backwards the ten- 
der was caught under the stern, and now was full of 
water, sometimes going under altogether. 

“We must make sail, sir, and try for harbor,” said 
Rudolf. It certainly looked bad. Provincetown, our only 
port, was twenty miles away, at least fifteen of them dead 
to windward. Seas eight feet high were running, and 





On Board the Yawl Nerine—Looking aft. 


getting higher and higher every minute. But there was 
only one thing to do, so we hoisted the main with two 
reefs and jib with one. While under the stern the tender 
had parted the bumpkin stay, so the mizzen was useless 
Slowly trimming the sheet, we worked around and 
commenced our long beat. We drove and plunged fear- 
fully, and added to this the tender retarded us so that 
we made almost no headway at all. The wind had, how- 
ever, fortunately let up a little, so that we were not 
obliged to luff up into every puff. A little later we shook 
out the reefs in the main, and seeing that we never could 
expect to make Provincetown with the tender keeping us 
back, all four of us took hold of the painter, and, expect- 
ing it to part every second, by main force we pulled the 
boat up on deck. We lashed it, bottom up, in the first 
place that presented itselfi—which place, unfortunately, 
hid the compass from sight—and at once began to make 
better time. The sun went down while we were busy 
with the tender, and, in the dark, we began once more to 
head up into the seas. Every few minutes a tremendous 
one would wash over the decks; the boat would shake 
herself, hesitate a moment, and then plunge forward, 
cnly to receive another comber. The scuttle forward was 
a bit loose, so things below were flooded in no time. 
- We kept on beating along, Sving heavily into every 
sea, until about ten,.seeing by Race Point and Wood End 
Lights that the point of the Cape had been passed, we 
headed down towards the harbor. As soon as we 
stopped heading up into the seas, we rode easier, and for 
the first time since two o'clock things began: to look 
bright again. Shave went below to look at the chart, 
and when he came up said, “We finished that beating just 
we time, fellows. ere’s three inches of water on the 
rr. 


As soon as we had run down far enough we put the 
tender overboard again, came about—not daring to gybe 
~<and headed for the buoy off Long Boint. We tore 


along, and by come sort of luck just grazed the buoy in 
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the darkness. Then, trimming sheets and once more in 
smooth water, we reached up into Provincetown harbor. 
I’ve seen welcome sights, but nothing can ever equal the 
joy I felt at seeing the riding lights twinkle just ahead 
of us. We dropped the hook, lowered and carelessly 
furled the sails, and then went below. It was just 11:30. 
With a short prayer of thankfulness, we tumbled into our 
wet bunks and slept. 

Not one of us came to until eleven next morning, 
which was Thursday, the 16th. We turned out, pumped 
her dry, and, while breakfast was cooking, brought every- 
thing on deck for a good drying out—blankets, mattresses, 
and even the stuff in our suit-cases. We noticed another 
small craft astern of us engaged in the same drying-out 
process as ourselves. Chancing to meet two of her men 
ashore later in the day, we found that they had had even 
a worse time than we, not making harbor until three, and 
having grave fears of not getting in at all. We also 
learned from the crews of some of the fishermen that 
even the largest of them had been forced to run before 
the storm for a time under bare poles. So we decided 
that we had come through mighty well, our only dam- 
age being some paint scraped off and the broken bumpkin 
Siay. 

After breakfast we looked around for another anchor- 
age, as we were too far out, and decided that the best 
place was right off the steamboat wharf, within easy row- 
ing distance of the N. Y. Y. C. float. Hoisting every- 
thing, we wound in and out among the fleet of Glouces- 
termen and anchored some hundred yards off the end cf 
the wharf. As soon as the sails had dried they were low- 
ered, furled, and the covers put on. Then, while Shave 
and Rudolf stayed aboard to clean things up, Pot and I 
rowed ashcre to lay in a stock of provisions. 

We laid at anchor until Monday, the 2oth, painting, 
varnishing, and repairing. One whole day we spent in 
fixing the water tank; one of the pipes had sprung a leak 
in the storm, and the tank was full of bilge water. 

Our stay at Provincetown was without incident, except 
for a hard southeast blow which came up unexpectedly 
about midnight Saturday. The harbor is open to the 
southeast, so a good sea was soon running. All hands 
turned out and stood ready with sail covers off in case 
the chain should snap, but everything held, and we rode 
the gale out in safety. One schooner dragged three 
anchors until she hit the wharf; all her seams were 
started, and most of her spars and rigging smashed from 
pounding against the piles. 

On the morning of the twentieth we said good-by to 
Provincetown, and, once outside the harbor, took our 
course W. by N. for Gurnet Whistling Buoy, off Ply- 
mouth. The wind was light and the Nerine rolled badly 
in.the heavy swell left by Sunday’s storm. After a slow 
run over we sighted the whistler, and, with frequent 
references to the chart, ran in against a strong head 
tide past the buoys and Bug Light, coming to anchor in 
the Cowyard at five o’clock. As soon as the sails were 
down, Pot, Shave, and I embarked in the tender to go 
ashore for dinner. After a slow sail over we landed at 
the Myles Standish Hotel, and, after dinner there, drove 
over to Duxbury and engaged Clarence Smith, one of the 
fishermen, to pilot us in near the hotel. No stranger 
should attempt to anchor in Plymouth, Duxbury, or 
Kingston Bay unless with a pilot, as the whole place is 
full of sandbars and mud flats. From this, however, the 
Cowyard is excepted. 

Clarence came out early the next morning and left us 
anchored safely in the guzzle, about a quarter of a mile 
off the hotel. We lay quietly here for nearly three weeks. 
On Saturday, August 8, Clarence came aboard, and we 
took a party of friends for a short sail out beyond the 
Gurnet. After sending them ashore in a catboat, we 
anchored for the night in the Cowyard. Pot had gone 
back to Jamestown, but Mark Hutchinson was with us 
for the trip to Marblehead. We weighed anchor at eight 
o’clock Sunday morning, and beat out to the whistler in a 
drizzling rain and light easterly wind. Once clear of 
the land the breeze freshened and we took our course 
N. % W. for Boston Lightship. The fog shut in, and 
the first sign of anything that we had was a- glimpse of 
the tall gray tower of Minot’s Ledge Light, off Cohasset. 
Then the fog shut down again, and after a sharp flurry 
of rain we made out Boston Lightship looming through 
the mist, rolling heavily in the long ground swell. We 
reached along past her, waved to the solitary watchman 
on deck, and then lost her in the fog again. ‘Steering 
N. % W., after another weary stretch, varied by heavy 
rain squalls, we made out Marblehead Rock, dead ahead. 
Rounding it, we came into sight of the forest of masts in 
the harbor, and running down past the Corinthian and 
Eastern Y. C.’s, anchored off the Boston Y. C. station. 

Marblehead is by all odds the best harbor that w< 
struck al] summer. It is perfectly sheltered, with plenty 
cf water, and the continual presence of a large fleet of 
yachts keeps it alive all the time. In anchorin®, ‘how- 
ever, one should be careful not to run too far. 

We laid here until Wednesday, the 12th, waiting for a 
fair wind to make the trip around the Cape. A steady 
northwester began to blow early Wednesday morning, so 
we made ready. Provision lockess and water tanks were 


filled, and, gmembering our experience with the tender: 


on the other trip 


we hoisted it on 
Jashed it alongsid 


deck. and 
e forward skylight. After carefully 
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looking everything over, we weighed anchor at two 
c’clock, and reached out past the Rock, taking our course 
Ss. E. % S. for a point three miles off Highland Light, 
Cape Cod. Our idea was to sail all night and get to the 
shoals, the hard part of the sailing, by daylight, thus hav- 
ing plenty of time to run up to Vineyard Sound and 
make Edgartown before dark. All our night-sailing 
would be in the open sea, and with good weather, and the 
numerous lights along the Cape, all would be clear sail- 
ing. Again, if a storm should blow up. before night, we 
had Provincetown to run into. 

From our experience in making the two trips around 
the Cape, I thoroughly believe this course the wisest for 
small boats to pursue. Take the rough work over the 
shoals by daylight, and leave the rest—the easy part— 
for night work. Of course, one always has to take his 
chances on storms; in this connection I may remark that 
one good life-belt to every man is a mighty good thing 
to have along. 

All hands were in fine spirits, and we ran along with 
the wind off the quarter, making fine time. We noticed 
a fishing schooner some three or four miles to starboard, 
and wondered as to whether or not we could pass her 
bows. Then we passed a party fishing from a small sloop 
which was rolling heavily in the swell; so much so that 
one woman contributed to Neptune three times while we 
were in sight of them. 

The schooner was quite near us now, but expecting 
each moment that they would head up a bit and pass 
astern of us, we kept on. She drew nearer and nearer, 
until she was almost on top of us. “Head her up; you 
damned loafers!” yelled Rudolf. By this time her tower- 
ing sides had blanketed us, and her high bowsprit kept 
coming on and on, until the jib boom caught on our port 
mizzen shrouds. As we went down in the trough of the sea 
she rolled clear of us, and for a moment we thought we were 
free, but with the fisherman’s usual disregard of every- 
thing pertaining to right of way, her captain doggedly 
held to his course, and caught us again, this time by the 
mizzen mast. The huge hulk kept forging ahead, and 
pulled our stern around with it until the mizzen snapped 
under the strain and fell, a mass of wreckage, into the 
water. Then we began to drift towards her stern, scrap- 
ing along her sides, and parting something with every 
swell. The fluke of her anchor caught on our starboard 
runner and snapped it like a thread. Seeing that our 
mainmast would go in a second, Rudolf threw a line 
aboard the schooner, and one of her crew, who until this 
lad been standing idly on deck looking at us, made it 
fast, while others trimmed her main sheet to get the 
boom out of our way. Then they let go the line, and in 
a shower of curses from both boats we dropped astern, 
reading the name “Juniata, Boston,” on her stern as she 
passed us. 

“Put right for Lawley’s,” I said, and we trimmed sheets 
and headed over towards Boston, all our plans for the 
trip around the Cape knocked into a cocked hat. 

The details of the collision are as follows: We were 
on a broad starboard reach, and Juniata was on a still 
broader port reach; having, therefore, right of way from 
each of two rules of the road, we kept on our course 
until it was too late to do anything, expecting each 
moment that the schooner would give way. With the 
fisherman’s usual “to h with the rest” attitude, her 
captain kept on and deliberately ran us down. We have 
since entered suit against the owners of the schooner.* 
My advice to men in small boats is “Keep away from the 
big fellow, and give way every time.” 

We kept on beating over towards Boston, clearing the 
wreckage as we went, and finally made out the whistling 
buoy off the entrance to the harbor—we were almost out 
of sight of land when the accident occurred. 

We beat in past it and the Graves, and getting the 
chart on deck and following the south channel, crawled 
along against a head tide past Deer Island Light and up 
through President Roads, finally bringing up hard 
aground on a mud flat off City Point, just at dusk. We 
knew the tide would soon be flooding, so kept sails up, 
and floated off in the course of an hour or so. Dropping 
the hook over near the wharf, we had supper and turned 
in, thoroughly disgusted with humanity in general. 

The best anchorage for small boats in Boston Harbor 
is where we were, at City Point, which can be easily lo- 
cated on the chart. The anchorage is good on either side 
of the wharf. Close attention, however, must be paid to 
- chart to avoid running on the numerous flats there- 
abouts. 

The next morning Shave and I went ashore and over 
to Lawley’s. After some bickering, he sent a launch 
around for us, and hardly knowing her for the same boat 
without her mizzen, Nerine was towed around to Law- 
ley’s basin and hauled out. This was on the morning of 
Thursday, August 13; we had expected to be in New 
York by the 17th at the latest. 

Lawley did a quick job, and Saturday, the 15th, found 
the boat afloat again. We had persuaded Ed Habich, a 
Boston fellow, to make the trip down with us, so he 
came over to Lawley’s Saturday, and we slept aboard for 
the first time since Wednesday. At seven o’clock Sunday 
morning we turned out and had a consultation, deciding 
to run around the Cape in anything short of a hurricane. 

ith four aboard we could stand watches easily, so we 
worked the boat out from Lawley’s basin and made sail 
Then, bringing the chart up on deck again, we started io 
beat out of the harbor, taking our course down-through 
the Narrows and Nantasket Roads. A- dead calm came 
up at nine, which, varied by short puffs of air, lasted. all 
day, so that at nightfall we were only just up to Boston 

ight. At dusk a breath of air came up, and:as we were 
crawling along we passed a huge five-master anchored 
off the harbor waiting for a breeze. Knowing schooners, 
we gave her a berth of about a mile, .and-steered a course 
S. % S. for a point three miles off Highland Light: 
Rudolf and Ed drew first watch, from.six to twelve, sv 
after lighting the binnacle and sailing lights, Shave -and 
wo . en cry and Ed. just abreast ot 

not’s, whose bright light was flashing: its “1 out 
through the darkness. 7 nig 





cut. On deck everything wes pitch black—not-a sign of 
anything c:.cept water and ‘mnumerable stars: - Minot’s 
“ry. Fther'ngton kas: gince notificd us that after~suing the 
Tiss ci de Sclapdien Teoma. pe = ae oc gr . 


Mount covers the cnure damage done in the collision, 


| bow, was-congratulating myself over having done so. well, .- 


» when. suddenly: :I. saw:-the shadowcof -a-sail loom up - 
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Chart of Course taken by the Yawl Nerine. 


had been dropped and Highland Light, owing to light 
breezes, had not yet been sighted. To all intents and 
ptirposes we were alone on the deep. It was our first ex- 
perience at being out of sight of everything, and a fee!- 
ing of almost awe crept over us at the thought of the 
vastness of the great ocean. 

The other watch went below and left Shave and me on 
deck. Shave took the first hour at the tiller, and just 
as I was going on for my trick I made out a faint flash 
ahead. Timing it, we found that it was our old friend 
Highland Light flashing at five second intervals. A bit 
of a breeze sprang up out of the northwest, and soon we 
could make out the white flashes of the light on Race 
Point. The moon came up about one, and we passed 
several red lights off to port, one coming so near that we 
showed our lantern. 

At four o’clock it, commenced to get lighter, and it 
kept getting more so, until about five the sun rose. We 
put out the binnacle and lights, and -were taking them 
below, when the breeze dropped suddenly. We drifted 
about aimlessly until six, when we turned Rudolf out and 
had breakfast. As we were eating, a light breeze came up 
dead ahead, so we started to beat down the coast again. 
Highland Point was passed about ten, and in two long 
tacks, we drew out a good two miles ahead of a black 
sloop that had been, beating ahead of us. Let me pause 
here to remark that whatever may be the disadvantage of 
a deep draft, it counts in beating. All summer long we 
didn’t find a single boat our size that could even touch 
us in clawing out to windward, and we gave many a 
bigger craft a good argument. I’m for a deep boat every 
time. 

Nauset and Chatham were passed slowly, and, taking 
short tacks, we sighted Pollock Rip Shoals Lightship, 
passed it, and got to Pollock Rip just at sundown. So 
far we had been under way thirty-five hours, and had 
made about eighty-two miles, most of it in dead calms. 
‘thanks to the winds the worst part of the trip, the part 
cver the shoals, had to. be made in darkness, just what 
we had been trying all along to avoid. 

After an early supper, Rudolf and Ed turned in. Shave 
and I on watch had to make Handkerchief, which bears 
W. by S. from Pollock Rip, a course which, however, 
was almost dead to windward. The wind, blowing dve 
east, was heavy and full of puffs, and blowing against the 
tide, kicked up a nasty cross chop. We would be steering 
aiong in the dark through fairly calm water and suddenly 
would find ourselves in breakers five and six feet high, 
through which the Nerine would splash and flounder, 
pitching fearfully. Then it would seem to lighten a bit, 
and we could see a line of foam and more tossing break- 
ers ahead; coming up to it, it would be only another tide 
rip. We slowly lost Pollock Rip, and, taking long tacks, 
passed the two fixed white lights on Handkerchief. 
Shovelful and Monemoy Point could be seen off to star- 
board. A heavy thunder squall came up, and we went 
through it in the midst of a fearful tide rip. Waves were 
breaking: all around us, and every minute or two a huge 
comber would -come. splashing aboard, gurgling out 
through the scuppers the next moment as the boat rose 
on some cross sea. Thunder was booming and lightning 
flashing on ali sides. The terrific pitching and diving 
loosened the new mizzen-in its step, and it began to 
creak and sway so alarmingly that Shave rigged a tackle 
from up near the jaws of the gaff to the foot of the 
mainmast, having to shift it-every time we came about. 
We were now making for Cross: Rip, bearing W. % S. 
from -Handkerchief;-and the wind -shifting a little, we 
were able to lay our course. We could see-two lights 
over near Nantucket; which we made out to-be Great 
Point and- Great: Round Shoal- Lightship, also. Handker- 
chief, Shovelful,.and Monomoy- Pemt,-so we knew pretty 
well. where: we were: We kept: on for about two hours, 
and thought we were-due to see Cress: Rip: 

“There’s a light off- the port: bow,” said Shave. “But 
that’s -white. _ Cross: Rip ought: to be red..: Going below 
for a lock at the chart, and getting our bearings, we de- 
cided that the chart: was wrong;:and-that: the light must 


yy : * be Cross ‘Rip; :so,: changing our ‘course, we: madeé for it 
e slept soundly until twelve. when Rudolf turned .us-. 


The light grew larger and larger, and 1, on watch in. the 


ahead:. “Hard::a-lee,:- quick?” «and :-Shavé, ‘astonished, 
swung her around as I let'go the mizzen tackle. “Here 
she comes. Keep as you are,” “As we are,” repeated 





Shave, and, wondering why we didn’t see any sailing 
lights, we kept on our course for a minute, and soon came 
upon our sail and light at the same time. It proved to 
be the riding light and sails of a large four-master lying 
at anchor waiting for a fair wind. We put the Nerine 
on her course again, and eight bells sounding, I went 
below to turn out the other watch. We were still pitch- 
ing every now and then, and the fellows below said they 
hadn’t been able to sleep at all. As soon as they came 
on deck, Shave and I turned in in a hurry, and at once 
dropped off into a sound sleep. 

“Wake up, Sandy, it’s six o’clock,” and I sat up, bump- 
ing my head against the deck-beams. It was Ed. “Where 
are we?” “Off Vineyard Haven.” I hopped up on deck, 
and what a change from when we had turned in. We 
were in Vineyard Sound, in smooth water, and tearing 
along past West Chop in a spanking southeast breeze. 

“Did you see Cross Rip?” “Not a sign of it, sir. Saw 
Bishop and Clerk’s and Succonesset Lightship, bt net 
Cross Rip.” To this day we haven't been able to account 
for our not seeing the lightship. We kept a gocd watch 
and steered a true course, and according to all reckoning 
from Succonesset and the red sector of Bishop and 
Clerk’s must have passed within at least half a mile df it. 
Whether a fog came up arovnd the ship or whether the 
lights were temporarily disabled, or something else hap- 
pened, we will never know. 

We reached along through the Sound until off Tar- 
paulin Cove another of our calms came up, and we drifted 
around from seven o’clock until two in the afternoon, 
a fair tide, however, taking us down almost as far as 
Cuttyhunk. Just as the tide turned a breeze sprang up, 
and we passed Vineyard Sound Lightship and took our 
ccurse W. by N. % N. for Brenton Reef. We ran over 
with a smashing breeze on the quarter, and crawling up 
the harbor against a strong tide, we dropped the hook off 
the Conanicut Y. C. at seven. We had been under way 
just fifty-nine hours and had gone about one hndred 
and seventy miles, an average of not quite three miles per 
heur. But of the fifty-nine, at least twenty-five had been 
spent in drifting about waiting for a breeze. 


We laid at anchor from Tuesday night until Thursday . 


morning. After vainly trying to persuade Pot to sail 
dewn with us, we said good-by to Jamestown Wednesday 
evening, and turned in early. At eight o’clock the next 
morning we hoisted sails and started to beat out of the 
harbor. As soon as we got outside a heavy rain set in 
with a thick fog, so all went below, except Shave, who 
steered S. W. for the whistler off Poirt Judith. A stiff 
southeaster was blowing, with banks of rain clouds hang- 
ing low, but we kept on, and just as the buoy was 
sighted through the mist the fog hited, the sun came out, 
and we had clear weather all the way down. We skirted 
along shore some five miles out, and in a fine breeze 
reached along past Watch Hill and Fisher’s Island. Off 
Fisher’s Island there was a tremendous long swell; a 
lumber schooner passed, and when both boats were down 
in the trough of the sea we were unable to see even the 
tops of her masts. 

About five o’clock we rounded Race Rock, and at once 
ran into a heavy tide rip, almost as bad as the rips on 
the shoals. Once through this we headed up and steered 
due west for Middle Ground, off New Haven. Night 
was just coming on, and the lights on Plum Island and 
Orient Point began to twinkle over to port. The other 
two had first watch, so Shave and I turned in. Along 
about nine we were awakened with a start by a tre- 
mendous diving and splashing, and rushing on deck saw 
the stern lights of one of the Sound steamers disappear- 
ing ahead of us. From nine until our watch at twelve 
there was a continuous procession of all kinds of steam- 
«rs and tows, and we couldn’t sleep for more than ten 
minutes at a time. 
and evidently not making much, as I heard Ed ask 
Rudolf five different times, “What’s that white flash over 
there?” Rudolf’s answer was the same every time, , 
“Faulkner’s Island.” : 

At twelve, Shave and I went on deck. Red, green, and 
uhite lights were all around ts, but looking around a 
bit we saw Faulkner’s Island flash, and taking its bear- 
ings soon made out where we were. The other watch 


went below, arid, the tide turning, we-steered along past ~~: 


the two lights on New Haven breakwater, finally making 
out Stratford Shoal ahead. We passed this just as the 
SUR Came up over Qur stern, and in a diminishing breeze 


The boat was bucking a head tide, | 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





steered straight up the middle of the Sound for New 
Rochelle. At six o'clock Ed and Rudolf came up, and 
all hands had breakfast. We passed Huntington and 
Oyster Bay, then Greenwich, Rye, and Larchmont. In a 
breath from the southwest we crawled along past the 
channel buoys and up into Echo Bay, dropping the hook 
tor the last time at just 2:30, and firing the cannon as 
the chain ran out. 

This was on Friday, August 21. It had taken us five 
days and three nights to make the trip from Boston— 
some two hundred and eighty miles—not counting the 
time spent at Jamestown. Altogether, we had been gone 
fifty days, and had sailed in the neighborhood of seven 
khundred. and_ fifty miles. 

After putting things in order, Shave, Ed, and I went 
ashore to the club for dinner, then went aboard again 
and packed up, ready to leave in the morning. Our trip 
was over. : 

At eight, after a swim and breakfast, we got into the 
tender, said good-by to the staunch little Nerine, and 
Rudolf rowed us ashore. After shaking hands all around, 
Rudolf rowed back alone. We stood watching him untii 
he got aboard, dropped the tender astern, and hoisted the 
blue flag at the starboard spreader, and then with onc 
last look at the little craft that had carried us safely 
through all kinds of good and bad weather, we turned 
and slowly walked over to the car. 





Boston Letter. 


Boston, Feb. 27.—Everything is still frozen up 
tighter than a drum, and there is very little doing in 
the yards. At Lawley’s, where most of the work is 
being done, the shops are not nearly so crowded as 
they have been in previous years. Two steam yachts 
are in the west shop, one of 115ft. waterline, designed 
by Mr. Fred D. Lawley, for Mr. Paul Rainey, of the 
New York Y. C.; and the other of goft. waterline, 
designed by Messrs. Swazey, Raymond and Page, for 
a Philadelphia yachtsman. The first of these is nearly 
all plated, and the deck joiner work is being put in. 
The second is all plated, the deck laid and the joiner 
work being put in. In the east shop there is a 6aft. 
steam yacht by Mr. F. D. Lawley for Commodore 
B. P. Cheney; a 1o2ft. steam yacht designed by Mr. 
Arthur Binney, for Mr. Chauncey M. Borland; two 
power launches and a 22-footer, designed by Mr. Law- 
ley, for Mr. S. C. Winsor. There is also a_ Soft. 
schooner for Mr. J. Cromwell, of New York, which has 
* been finished. In the boat shop, the 18-footer designed 
by Mr. E. A. Boardman, for Hon. Charles Francis 
Adams 2d., to race in the one-design class against the 
one-design class of the Beverly Y. C., has been finished 
and has been hauled out of the shop. The 18-footer 
by the same designer, and for the same class, for Vice- 
Commodore C. H. W. Foster, of the Eastern Y. C., 
is planked and the deck is being laid. 

On Feb. 19, the boat shop of Mr. David Fenton, at 
Manchester, was destroyed by fire. There were three 
18-footers in the shop at the time. They were owned 
by Reginald Boardman, Messrs. R. deB. and E. A. 
Boardman and Mr. B. D. Barker, respectively. The 
first two had been completed, and were intended for 
the one-design class which is to race the Beverly Y. 
C. one-design class during the coming season. The 
third boat was very nearly completed. All three of 
these boats were destroyed completely, as was a lot 
of valuable hollow spars, sails and rigging that were 
stored in the loft. A few of the yachts stored in the 
yard were scorched, but not enough to require any 
great amount of work to repair them. It is undecided 
as yet, just what Mr. Fenton will do about the boats 
that were destroyed, but it is thought that he will re- 
build them. The Boardman boys have entered into 
this one-design class with spirit and are almost certain 
to build new boats at some place. 


It is now practically certain that the announcement 
made in this column recently, to the effect that Mr. 
Frank Gair Macomber, Jr., and Mr. S. Reed Anthony 
had ordered yachts for the new 3oft. class, was correct. 
This was confirmed last week by a Boston designer 
who is in a position to know. Mr. T. K. Lothrop, Jr., 
said to the writer within a few days that the class was 
sure of three boats, and it is possible that there may 
be five before the season opens. For a new class, con- 
sidering the falling off in yachting during the past 
fall and winter, three boats would be a very good 
start, and five would be considered extremely fortunate. 
The 30-footer, ordered by Mr. T. K. Lothrop, Jr., 
from Messrs. Burgess and Packard, has been started, 
and is now partly in frame. The designers have taken 
the. contract for the construction of this boat, and 
she is being built at Beverly. It is expected that this 
class will be proposed for adoption at the spring meet- 
ing of the Yacht Racing Association of Massachusetts, 
but when this matter comes up, it is more than likely 
that there will be some conflict between the class and 
the 30-rating class formed by Mr. Louis M. Clark, and 
adopted by the Association at its fall meeting. How- 
ever, if the Association does not adopt the class, it 
is quite possible that the clubs will make provisions 
ior the boats in the races scheduled during the coming 
season. If the Association does not adopt the class 
at its spring meeting the boats will not have an op- 
portunity for gaining a Y. R. A. championship, and, 
for all that might be said, this has been the object of 
racing men in Massachusetts Bay for many seasons. 

Mr. C. S. Eaton, who owns Cock Robin, probably 
the most famous raceabout in the country, which was 
designed and built by the Herreshoffs, had an order 
with the Bristol firm for a 3oft. knockabout. It is 
understood that this order has been canceled, and that 
in place of the 30-footer, Mr. Eaton is to have a 40- 
footer. Capt. Nat Herreshoff was in Boston some 
weeks ago, and it is supposed that it was the change 
- the length of Mr. Eaton’s boat that brought him 

ere. 

Messrs. Burgess and Packard have purchased. the 
yacht brokerage business of Mr. Hollis Burgess. : They 
are also changing the loéation of th@ir offices, and an 


and after March 1, will be at 330 Board of Trade Build-- 


ing. Mr. Hollis Burgess will retire from the yacht 
brokerage business, and will enter the lumber busi- 
ness. He has a host of good wishers in his ‘new 
venture. He will not be out of sight of the yacht§nien, 
hewever, for he will race at every opportunity available 
during the season. Mr. W. Starling Burgess retirned 
from Europe last Tuesday. He opened offites in 
London for a short time; but closed them just-before 
returning to America. He reports that there is noth- 
ing doing in the sailing yacht building in England, and 
that there is very little on the Clyde. He was in Ger- 
many, also, where, he states, there is little or no build- 
ing going on. The principal interest in Germany 
centers around the Emperor’s cup races at Kiel. 
Messrs. Burgess and Packard have orders for a 3aft. 
launch and a Y. R. A. 15-footer, both for Boston 
parties, who wish their names withheld for the present. 

Mr. Norman L. Skene, who has been associated with 
Mr. Hollis Burgess, has an order for a 16ft. cat, to be 
built under the rules of the Chatham Y. C., for Mr. 
Franklin J. Hamblin. He has also an order for a 23ft. 
launch for a member of the Boston Y. C., to be «sed 
at Hull. The leunch will be elaborately built. Her 
deck trimmings and combings will be of mahogany, and 
all the metal fittings, including the casing of the engine, 
will be nickel plated. She will have a 3 horse-power 
Murray & Tregurtha engine. Both of these boats 
will be built by Mr. T. L. White, of Manchester. 

Mr. B. B.-Crowninshield has an order for a 16- 
footer, for Mr. Faschen, of Toronto, Canada. He has 
also an oraer for a big fisherman, for Boston fartivs. 
This vessel will be about 100 tons net, and about 150 
zross. He tag sold, through his New York office. the 
Herreshoff Bar Harbor 30-footer, Redwing, owned by 
T. G. Condon, and the Y. R. A. of M. 21-footer, Opitsah 
II{, owned by Mr. H. M. Whitney. Both of these 
boats were sold to New York parties, who wish their 
names withheld for the present. 

Messrs, Small Bros. have an order for a 34ft. launch 
for Mr. H. W. Hornthar, of Norfolk, Va. They also 
have an order fora 28ft. waterline cruising yawl for 
Mr. B. P. Simons, of Boston. 

Joun B. KiLieen. 





British Letter. 


THERE is a good deal of speculation rife as to what 
will be the answer of the New York Y. C. to Sir 
Thomas Lipton’s letter, and whether there will be an- 
other series of races for the America’s Cup in the near 
future. From rumors, which have reached this side, 
there appears to be a considerable section of members 
of the club in favor of sticking to the old rule, but it 
is hoped that they are in the minority. If not, and they 
have their way, it is certain that no race will come 
off, for the boats necessary to compete must be of such 
extreme type, as not only to be absolutely useless 
from any other purpose than the mere cup races, but 
also positively dangerous on account of their extreme 
lightness of construction, combined with enormous flat 
overhangs, in view of the long ocean voyage. Sir 
Thomas Lipton has had three tries for the Cup, and is 
willing to have another, if he thinks he can get any- 
thing like a fair chance of success. Under the old 
rule that would be quite impossible, as nothing but a 
regular freak in the way of a skimming dish could have 
any chance with Reliance, or another boat of her type; 
and it is pretty well certain that none of our foremost 
designers would get out the lines of such a vessel. 
More than this, yachting, as a sport, is not advanced 
one whit by such useless monstrosities, and the British 
owners do not feel inclined to waste their money over 
them. It is, of course, too early to conjecture as to 
what the result of the new rating rule will be, but it 
is unquestionable that a far more wholesome type of 
boat will be encouraged by it, and as there can be 
no America’s Cup contest before next year, ample time 
will be given to American designers to become inti- 
mate with the working of their new rule, and they will 
still have the whip hand of us in that respect. The pre- 
vailing opinion in Great Britain, especially on the’ 
Clyde, is that the matter should receive careful con- 
sideration, and that, whatever decision the committee 
of the New York Y. C. arrives at, it will not do so in 
a hurry. 

The projected visit of the schooner Ingomar to British 
waters has caused the greatest satisfaction, and if the 
vessel turns up, no doubt many races will be open to 
her. It is unfortunate that schooner racing has suf- 
fered so much during the last fifteen years, the true 
reason being that schooners, as a class, have never 
been recognized and kept to themselves as they should 
have been, but have always been compelled to compete 
with cutters and yawls. Many people have the mis- 
taken impression that schooners can reach faster than 
cutters or yawls, and this idea is shared by some 
yachtsmen of experience. It has been pointed out 
again and again, and notably by the late Mr. Dixon 
Kemp, who was an acknowledged authority. on such 
matters, that schooners are at a great disadvantage 
with single stickers on all points of sailing. It is 
obvious to anyone that in beating to windward and 
running, this is the case, and the same remark applies, 
though with not so much force, to reaching. A ves- 
sel is harder pressed when broad reaching than at any 
other time, and it is just then that the weight of the extra 
mast and topmast would tell most severely. “Moreover, 
the mainsail of a cutter is a better sail for-driving a 
vessel than the two sails of a schooner;.and the only 
reason why schooners are saddled with fictitious reaching 
powers, is that. in mixed races the two-stickers are 
usually double the size of the’cutters or yawls. The 
inferidérity of. schooners overall: round rses has re- 
sulted in their total di : iti 
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German Eniperor. At any rate there will be nothin 
big for her itt British waters, until Cowes Week, thoug 
she world have a good niatty races with the mixed 
handicap class, if her owner elects to go the rounds 
with her. 

So far as substantial results are concerned the meet- 
ing of the Yacht Racing Association, on Feb. 2, re- 
sulted in smoke. Mr. Manning, one of the vice-presi- 
dents, brought forward a motion that all yachts sailing 
under Y. R. A. rules, should be built to Lloyds new 
rules of scantlings, but nobody had sufficient courage 
to second it. The question of modifying the rating 
rule was also discussed, but that shared no better fate, 
and the presetit rating rule holds, therefore, until the 
end of the season 1907. Until then it is hopless to ex- 
pect a healthy revival in the 65ft. or big classes, and the 
handicap classes will therefore, as of late years, pro- 
vide the bulk of the sport. 

It is refreshing to find that the 52ft. class is full of 
life, and the advent of the new boat building at Fairlie 
will be eagerly looked forward to. It is more than 
doubtful whether Lucida was an improvement on the 
famous Magdalen of three years ago, but Fife will 
probably turn out something this time which will be 
more slippery than either of his former creations. If 
so, Moyana will be the toughest opponent for the new 
boat, as she was unquestionably the pick of the fleet 
last year, though she rarely had anything but bad luck. 
It would, indeed, be interesting if Mylne were to get 
an order for another §2-footer, but so far there is tio 
news of such a desirable addition to the fleet. It 
may be taken for granted that Viola will not appear 
under racing colors, as she is a distinct failure. With 
Moyana, Lucida, Camellia, and the new Fairlie’ boat, 
however, there should be a great deal of sterling good 
racing in the class, and it may be taken for granted that 
the prizes will be pretty fairly distributed unless the 
new boat turns out a phenomenal flyer. 

Of the smaller classes, the 24ft. raters seem to be 
the most flourishing. Three new boats are building 
for that class on the Solent, but the 36ft. class is ex- 
tinct, and the 30-footers are threatened with the same 
fate. On the Clyde the 36-footers have been revived, 
but in most other districts one-design boats are ousting 
the small Y. R. A. classes altogether. 


E. H. Ketty. 


Gas Engines and Launches. 


BY F. K. GRAIN, 


SomE five years ago the writer published a series of 
articles in Forest AND STREAM on the subject of internal 
combustible engines and launches. At that time the 
knowledge of the public on gasolene engines was but lim- 
ited, therefore the article was necessarily restricted; not 
only that, but the writer, along with many other experts 
and manufacturers, have gained by experience vastly 
more information in this short space of time than has 
been learned in but few other branches of mechanical 
lines. It may also be truthfully said that in design, con- 
struction, and general practice the internal combustion 
engine has made more and greater strides in the last five 
years than the steam engine in the previous twenty-five 
years. As before, the writer will endeavor to drop all 
technicalities, putting the subject before the reader in 
terms which are bound to be understood by those with a 
minimum amount of knowledge on the subject. 


The Two Cycle Engine. 


The bulk of the launch owners—and their name is 
legion—are mostly employing engines of 6 horse-power 
and under. These engines are nearly all of the two-cycle 
type; therefore we will take up this type of engines first. 
The operation of the two-cycle engine is by far. the 
simplest of any of the gas motors; although, on the other 
hand, it has double the number of operations to perform 
that the four-cycle type has, it having an impulse of the 
piston at each revolution. 

We will now suppose that the engine is resting on the 
lower center with the piston down; it then ascends, this 
creates a vacuum in the air-tight crank case. When the 
piston reaches its upper center, the previous charge, which 
is already in the cylinder, is ignited, driving the piston 
down. Before reaching its lower center, the exhaust port 
is opened, allowing the burnt gases to escape. Soon after 
the opening of the exhaust port, the inlet port opens, 
allowing the first-named mixture of gas, which by 
descent of the piston has been compressed in the crank 
case, to flow upwards into the cylinder, where the piston 
on ascending compresses this gas, when it is ignited by 
the electric spark, and the operation is repeated. By this 
means we have a working cycle on the descent of the 
piston, and an idle cycle on its return; therefore the so- 
called two-cycle, which definition is apt to be misleading 
to the novice, and we certainly think that single-cycle 
would express the operation much more clearly to the 
average reader. 

We will now begin from the bottom up, and describe 
as fully as possible the different parts, their requirements 
and. functions. To begin with, we have the lower part of 
the engine through which the crank shaft passes. This 
is usually called the crank case or compression chamber. 
As this part of the engine must be necessarily gas-tight, 
the bearings through which the crank shaft passes have to 
be made solid and of extra length, in order to avoid any 
leakage. This, of course, precludes the use of the gen- 
eral methods employed for taking up wear in the bear- 
ings; for that reason, should the bearings wear very 
much, it is necessary to replace them with new bear- 
ings. All manufacturers endeavor to make the crank 
case as small as possible, allowing just room enough for 
the play of the crank, as of course the smaller it is the 
better the vacuum will be which the ascent of the piston 
produces, consequently: producing a stronger draft on 
the vaporizer and drawing in more gas and enabling it to 
force a lenges charge and force it more rapidly into the 
cylinder. The endeavor of most all builders is to get 
this crank case compression as high as fifteen pounds to 


. the square inch. This, however, is not often accomplished 
. without the conditions being perfect, 
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The Cylinder. 


We now come to the cylinder. On this subject there is 
very little to say, except that care should be taken to 
ascertain before buying an engine whether the builder is 
equipped to furnish a cylinder that has been reamed. 
The reason for this is that very few cylindersn after be- 
ing bored, are of the same diameter at both ends. This 
is owing to lost motion in the boring bar when extended 
through the cylinder. A properly equipped manufacturer, 
after boring the cylinder, will run a reamer through, tak- 
ing out but a few thousands of an inch, but just enough 
to make the cylinder perfectly true from end to end. The 
writer has seen a number of cylinders that have been 
smoothed up by inserting emery and oil and allowing the 
piston to grind itself in with the engine belted up. This 
of course makes the cylinder appear perfectly smooth, but 
does by no means correct the aforesaid evil. While 
speaking of the cylinder, we would mention what is called 
the compression space, or the clearance between the top 
of the piston when at its upper center and the cylinder 
head. This space varies somewhat with different makes 
of engines, but a good, safe rule, and one almost univer- 
sally adopted by the best designers, is to allow one-third 
of the area of the cylinder. Of course it is obvious that 
by reducing this space the compression will be higher, 
therefore, theoretically, more power. To offset, however, 
this extra compression, we should have to add weight to 
the flywheel, and of course the heavier the flywheel the 
more power it requires to preserve its momentum. 
Again, if we reduce the compression space beyond a cer- 
tain point, we are reducing the volume of gas which we 
have to ignite, and although we may by high compres- 
sion and small compression space obtain a very high ini- 
tial pressure, there will be insufficient gas to obtain the 
necessary expansion throughout the stroke. 

Another point which is an objection to high compres- 
sion, is that it requires much greater cooling surface, 
consequently more water, and it is very liable to produce 
over-heating of the electrode point and other projections, 
and cause the engine to ignite spontaneously. While on 
this subject, we will mention a cause of trouble in some 
engines that we have seen, this being lack of material 
in the bar across the inlet and across the ports in the cyl- 
§ inder; this bar is put there to prevent the rings from 
slipping into the ports, and where these bars or bridges 
are not sufficiently rigid, the boring tool will jump on, 
striking them and leaving what we call a high spot in the 
cylinder. It might be thought that reaming the cylinder 
would obviate this, but in many cases these bars are’ so 
light that they will be sprung outward by the reamer, 
which consequently does not cut them at all. 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 





The Erie Basin Y. C., of South Brooklyn, received its 
certificate of incorporation on February 25. The officers 
of the club are: Com., W. E. Wise; Vice-Com., C. W. 
Cooper; Rear-Com., E. Harrington; Sec’y, G. Buass; 
Treas. Thomas F. Patterson, M.D.; Meas., C. Maher; 
{tustees—Martin Flanigan, G. Gutkes, and H. Krause. 
The club will build a club house on property adjoining 
the yards of the John N. Robbins Company. 

Rae 

Mr. Charles L. F. Robinson, N. Y. Y. C., will sail on 
the schooner Ingomar on the other side, and will act as 
Mr. Plant’s representative. , 

‘ Ingomar will be able to compete in the race for Heligo- 
§ 2nd cup offered by the German Emperor. Hitherto only 

British and German yachts were eligible to race, but now 

it ls open to yachts’of all nations. 


Rue 
The annual meeting of the Huguenot Y. C. was held at 
~~ Arena, West Thirty-first street, New York city, on 
the evening of February 27, and the following officers 
were elected: Com., George C. Allen; Vice= de Maw 
Ketchum; Rear- G. Bell; Sec’y, W 
Greeley, and Treas., John Taylor. W..L. Sear. 
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Fast Cruising Launch. 


THE accompanying design by Messrs. Liljegreu & 
Clark, New York city, and now in course of construction 
at Goteberg, Sweden, suggests a successful combination 
cf speed, comfortable accommodation, and seaworthiness 
within the given dimensions. 

The design shows good freeboard, which is one of the 
essential features, giving headroom with a low cabin 
oem and adding to the general seaworthiness of the 

oat. 

The adoption of the twin screws reduces the liability of 
several hours’ drifting about, a possibility to be con- 
sidered in cruising launches. The dimensions are as fol- 
lews: L.O.A., 30ft. 6in.; L.W.L., 30ft.; beam, 6ft. 7in.; 
draft, 1ft. 8in.; freeboard forward, 3ft. gin. The guar- 
anteed speed is 18 miles per hour. 


Meassrement of Racing Yachts. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have read with great interest the various letters which 
have appeared in your journal in answer to my article on 
“Notes on the Measurement of Racing Yachts.” The 
paper in question was not intended as a complete exposi- 
tion on the subject of measurement rules; nor was it 
intended to advocate my particular rule or method of 
measurement. The purpose and limitations of the paper 
were clearly stated in the opening paragraphs as “to bring 
clearly before all yachtsmen the fact that the present 
rules of measurement are founded upon certain assump- 
tions as regards the speed of yachts; to show that such 
assumptions are not clearly warranted by the data at their 
command.” From reading the many letters, I believe that 
my paper accomplished the stated purpose. 

The comments on my paper can be divided into two 
classes; comments on what my paper contained, and 
criticisms of omissions. The latter class I cannot attempt 
to answer, for I am well aware that many vital points 
were not touched upon in my notes—points that I should 
certainly have taken up had I been advocating any special 
rule or any method of measuring or rating yachts. 
Should one attempt to discuss all the points raised in 
the many letters, one would be obliged to write a treatise 
on yacht designing and yacht measurement. 

My paper was devoted to an attempt to bring out 
clearly two points, and two points only: 

First—That the present measurement rules involve cer- 
tain assumptions, and that these assumptions are that 
the speed of a yacht is proportional to, 

a. The square root of length of hull, 

b. The fourth root of sail area, 
and that the New York rule involves these two assump- 
tions and the additional one that speed is proportional 
to 

c. The inverse sixth root of displacement. 

Second—That these three assumptions are not clearly 
warranted by the data at the command of every yachts- 
man, and that if further. investigation should prove the 
assumptions unwarranted, then all the present rules are 
wrong, and no amount of doctoring will correct them. 

There has been no criticism of the first point; therefore 
1 may assume that all the writers agree with me, and 
that I am correct in my statement that the present rules 
dc involve the assumptions named. 

There has been criticism of the second point that these 
assumptions are not clearly warranted by the data. Some 
writers discuss one assumption, some another, and _per- 
haps the easier way to answer the writers will be to 
answer the. criticisms of my points rather than the indi- 
vidual writers. 

a. Assumption as to length. 

Very few of the writers have touched on this point. 
I said all I could in favor of the assumption, and, as I 
thought, stated guardedly and carefully that under cer- 
tain conditions and for certain speeds this assumption is 
not radically wrong. This point has been ably discussed 
by Sextant, who has explained very fully the qualifications 
which must of necessity be applied to this assumption. 






DESIGNED BY LILJEGREN & CLARK. 


‘ 
Length certainly does not “produce” speed, as Sextant 
justly states, but length of hull does affect the speed the 
“power” is capable of producing, and, Sextant to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, length may properly be brought 
into an expression which measures the speed of a yacht. 
So, too, may beam, draft, displacement, dimensions of 
sails, length and size of rigging, and hundreds of other 
dimensions and minute peculiarities of the yacht. In 
fact, the speed a yacht is capable of making under certain 
average conditions of wind and water may be expressed 


as 
S=F (f.b,.SA, D, ee.), 


into which can be introduced as many elements as one 
wants. This merely expresses the fact that speed depends 
upon or is a function of, length, beam, sail area, displace- 
ment, etc. What power or root of length should be in- 
troduced into the formula is a matter for investigation 
and experiment. But it is not impossible to find a 
formula as a measure of speed which involves length and 
any other dimension of hull or rigging. It may not be 
wise to do, but mathematically it is perfectly proper to 
do so. I do not mean to say that the manner in which 
length is introduced into the present rules is correct, but 
I do say that in a properly constructed formula it would 
be correct to introduce length and as many other factors 
as found advisable. 

Sextant’s discussion of the point seems to leave us 
where I began, “the assumption is not clearly warranted.” 
Possibly I erred in giving the benefit of the doubt to this 
time-honored assumption. 

b. Assumption as to sail area. 

I do not think that the discussion has brought out any 
points to change my general conclusion that the assump- 
tion that the speed of a given hull varies as the fourth 
root of sail area is not clearly warranted by the data. 
The best discussion of the point seems to be that of Mr. 
Maybee, who shows that in order to increase the sail 
carryirig power, the form of hull must be changed, and 
who states “that the change of form almost invariably 
detracts from the theoretical advantage due to- her in- 
creased propelling power.” This may be correct when 
such wide divergences of type and sail carrying power 
are contrasted as the old and new Cup defenders. But 
with all due respect to Mr. Maybee, his first illustration 
is a case of, false reasoning, as he begs the question in 
his premises. If,. in’ the old-fashioned lead mines which 
he uses to demonstrate his point, the VSA equals L.W.Ly 


then to a certainty must VSA equal VL, and therefore 


4 
the VSA will be as good a measure of the speed of the 
boats as is VL; for these measures, by Mr. Maybee’s 
premises, are identical. 

Mr. Phillips’ statement in regard to Reliance would not 
need an answer, had not Mr. Lawton apparently given 
these statements the weight of his approval. In no. part 
of my paper did I state or intimate that the speeds of 
different hulls are proportional to the square root or to 
any root of the sail area. I did attempt to show the 
effect of sail area upon the speed of the same hull. Mr. 
Phillips would have been correct had he stated that “ac- 
cording to the theory advanced by Dr. Poor, we might 
expect ‘M’ to show an average speed of 17.78 miles,” 
provided she could carry the same amount of sail as the 
Reliance actually did. Similarly, and with equal justice, 
we might expe¢t the Arrow to rival in speed the fastest 
express train, provided she carried the engines of the 
Lucania. But Arrow cannot carry the engines and “M” 
cannot carry the sail. Just as absurd conclusions can 
be deduced from the measurement rules in force; the old 
New York rule, which makes speed proportional to the 
tourth root of sai] area, and under which the Cup races 
were held, states that Reliance without any sail should 
make 6.7 miles per hour! The practical formulx are few 


from which some absurd conclusion may not be drawn by 
applying them to exaggerated and impossible conditions. 

Certain of the writers criticise my method of showing 
that the assumption in regard to sail area is not clearly 
warranted, and es 
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reasoning involved, and speak of the fact that the boats 
were not evenly matched. The fact of their being evenly 
er unevenly matched makes no difference whatever; the 
vital points are that “E” was sailed under the same con- 
ditions both years, and “M” with one condition—and on!y 
one condition—changed. In this comparison “E” was 
merely used as a trial horse. As a matter of fact, in 1902, 
instead of being “steadily and conclusively beaten by the 
boat ‘E,’” “M” won on time allowance the series quoted, 
and in the seven races held under the Sound Rules, in 
which she competed against “E” in 1902, “M” won three 
and “E” won three, a third boat winning the odd race. 
In 1903, “M” was steadily and conclusively beaten by 
“E,” and this result was due, and due only, to her reduced 
sail plan. 

Again, Mr. Phillips and Sextant differ materially on 
the general question. of sail area. According to the 
former, “there is no relation between sail area and speed, 
except in connection with length, and the latter is always 
the governing factor;” but if I read Sextant aright, sail 
area is the only speed producing factor, and the only 
factor which should be used in a rating rule. 

_ Taking all these various and diverse views into con- 
sideration, does the conclusion that the assumption in the 
tules as to sail area is not clearly warranted seem so 
very far wrong? It may be that neither square root nor 
fourth root of sail area should be used; some other root 
or power or factor may better express the equities in the 
case. 

c. Assumption as to displacement. 

There: has been no discussion on this point; the validity 
of the assumption has not been directly maintained, nor 
has it been disputed. Sextant, it is true, claims that for 
measuring purposes the rule would be improved by leav- 
ing out D altogether, and, on the other hand, Mr. Lawton 
maintains that the introduction ef D into the rule marks 
a great advance. Neither writer assails my general 
proposition that the assumption is not clearly warranted. 
The diverse views held by them is alone sufficient evi- 
dence that the present use of D is not fully justified, and 
that “tests and experiments alone can show how the fac- 
tor should be introduced into the rule.” 


General Statements. 


The letter of Sextant is undoubtedly the most valuable 
contribution of the present series. The point he so prom- 
inently brings out in regard to all present rules, “that 
they undertake to combine in one formula two inde- 
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pendent and incompatible functions—the rating of yachts 
for time allowance and the control of form”—exhibits 
at once the weakness of all the later attempts to manu- 
facture a measurement rule. He shows clearly the wrong 
methods which have been followed. On this point his 
paper is very strong and most valuable. 

On other points, however, I am not in accord with 
Sextant, as I have before stated. I believe that it is 
not only practicable, but perfectly right, to find a formula 
for measuring the speed of yachts, which formula will 
involve length, sail area, and possibly other factors. In 
making such a formula, however, no consideration should 
govern the manner in which a factor is introduced, save 
only its relation to speed, but for practicability no factor 
should be introduced which is involved in a complicated 
manner or which is impossible of actual measurement. 
The introduction of D into the measurement rule as a 
means to control the form or construction is wrong. 
The introduction of D into the formula, as the result of 
investigation as to its effect upon speed, would be right 
and proper. 

Form can be controlled by general restrictions, if 
necessary, and so can strength of construction. Such 
methods of control would, I believe, be far better than to 
attempt to control them by the haphazard introduction of 
factors into the measurement rule. Another point in this 
regard, which has not been brought out, is that “form” 
and “strength” are largely governed by the conditions 
of the race, not by the measurement rule. If the races 
for which a yacht is built are all held in smooth water 
and light winds, an exaggerated form and light construc- 
tion will be used; if the races are long and in heavy 
winds and high seas, probably a moderate form and sub- 
stantial construction will be used. So long as the races 
are held on a mill pond, enlivened only by an occasional 
squall, so long will owner and designer build a boat 
adapted to sail on such waters. 

Cuar_es LANE Poor. 





The Scale of Time Allowances. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

No one is likely to quarrel with the contention of 
Mr. Lawton that the current scheme of time allowances 
is illogical. Mr. Phillips has very cleverly illustrated 
its absurdities; and it might also be said, has somewhat 
magnified them, if one were disposed to defend the 
scheme, which the writer has no purpose to do. But 


the criticism is not new, as both these gentlemen as. 
sume. The same objection has been raised before in 
these columns. 

It is interesting to consider whether the proposed 
substitute is also an illogical contrivance. First a Slip 
of the pen, which substantially changes the thought in 
Mr. Phillips’ letter, may be noted. In comparing two 
yachts whose speed varies as 5 and 6 it is said: “The 
allowance should be one-sixth of the time of the larger 
or one-fifth of the time of the smaller yacht.” Ap. 
parently the words “larger” and “smaller” should ex. 
change places. 

An example makes plainer the proposed new method 
of calculating allowances for elapsed time instead of 
for distance: Take two yachts of 36ft. and 2sft. length 
respectively, a course of 12 miles, and an elapsed time of 
Jarger yacht 2 hours. Assuming that the speeds vary as 

Viej_* 18 


2% 5 1 


then the elapsed times vary inversely, that is 7 That 


is to say, the elapsed time of the small yacht is two- 
tenths the longer, (1.2X120m=124m). Therefore, an 
allowance to her of two-tenths of the elapsed time of 
the leading yacht (.2x2 hrs==24m) would make her 
corrected time equal that of the other. 

This scheme of allowances may possibly be an im. 
provement over the old one; but it is not a scientific 
one nevertheless. It is based upon the assumption that 
the difference of speed (supposed to vary as VL) is 
constant for all winds. If this were true it is evident 
that the hourly loss in distance of the smaller yacht 
would be constant and would correspond with a con- 
stant fraction of the hour, no matter what the absolute 
speed. But in fact, this ratio is not constant. It varies 
with every change of wind force. In light airs and at 
low speeds small yachts do relatively better, and do 
not need so much allowance per hour as in heavy winds, 
The proposed plan allows the same proportion of the 
elapsed time of the leading yacht regardless of dif- 
ferences of speed and elapsed times. 

The old plan starts out with the assumption that 
speed varies uniformly as VL, but in practice abandons 
the assumption as untrue in ordinary racing weather. 
The proposed new scheme starts out with the same 
assumption, though it manifestly is not true, and con- 
sistently maintains the false assumption to the end. 

SEXTANT. 
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The Shenandoahs Cruise the 
Greenbrier. 


BY F. R. WEBB (“COMMODORE”), OF STAUNTON, VIRGINIA. 





The Story Which Won the Fourth Prize of $10 in 
“Forest and Stream” Cruisiog Competition. 





I.—The Log. : 
(Continued from page 177) 


MONDAY, JUNE 29, 1903. 

Day broke with a sky heavily overcast, and with rain 
imminent, and the outlook was not at all-promising as I 
poked my head out of my snug little shelter at an early 
hour this morning; but it was not actually raining, so I 
rang the rising bell on George and we were soon astir; 
and after a hearty breakfast we struck the camp, packed 
the canoes, launched them, and leisurely got off. Inci- 
dentally I managed to procure some really nice corn- 
meal while here at Cass, and further experiments with 
the corn cakes proving entirely satisfactory they became 
a regular article of diet at our various camps, and proved 
a happy solution of the bread question, which has always 
been more or less of a problem on our various cruises. 
For the benefit of the coming generation of cruisers and 
campers I will give the formula—it’s simple enough: For 
our party of two I took a scant half pint of cornmeal and 
mixed into it a heaping tablespoonful of flour; I salted 
the compound to what I judged was a sufficiency (every 
cook will have to be his own judge in this particular), 
and put in a small pinch of soda. (On getting home the 
head of my family informed me that if I had eliminated 
the soda, and put in a small teaspoonful of Royal baking 
powder—no charge to the Royal people for this ad.—it 
would have been much better.) I stirred the dry com- 
pound until well mixed, after which I broke in an egg, 
and stirred it well, and then wet up the mass with water, 


stirring and mixing it carefully, until George said it . 


looked like a first-rate article of chicken feed. A little 
lard was put into the ap Eo and renewed from time 
to time as the exigencies of the case required it, and the 
cakes fried over a quick fire, being handled and turned 
with one of those useful implements known as a ca 

turner, which, by the way, to be an all round use 
ful tool at the camp stovt the 
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A. C, A. National Meet, Sugar Island, Thousand Islands, St. Lawrence River, August 5-19, 1904. 


The river had risen somewhat during the night, and 
was coming up rapidly, and we had fully a foot more 
water than we had brought with us when we arrived; 
and the day’s cruise promised to be lively, particularly 
in view of the fact that my U. S. Geological Survey chart 
had a couple of tooft. contour lines crossing the river not 
far below Cass at distances of but little over four miles 
apart, and we quite expected to find some lively water 
with the good strong head we had. Our apprehensions 
in this respect were not materially quieted when an old 
lumberman who had run with the log rafts many times, 
and who happened along in time to lend us a helping hand 
in launching the canoes, remarked that there was a rapid 
a few miles below that he would “hate mightily to run im 
them blamed little boats!” However, if we could only 
have water enough to cover the infernal multitudinous 
recks, we felt that we were willing to risk almost any- 
thing else that the river had to offer in the way of ex- 
citement, so we stepped aboard and carefully settled our- 
selves into our respective seats, and were at once caught 
up in the swirling current and whisked rapidly away 
down the river. We at once found that we would have 
but little trouble from the rocks, as, with the exception of 
here and there a big fellow which reared his shoulders 
out of the swirling stream, they were not at all in evi 
dence; and these were easily dodged. As we came to the 
rocky reef at the mouth of Deer Creek, a mile below our 
camp, we were tumbled around over the rocks pretty 
lively, in our endeavors to avoid being swirled in under 
the overhanging bank in the sharp elbow, at the imminent 
risk of a capsize apiece, but this was the only time dureag 
the day’s cruise that we touched a rock, or that a roc 
touched us. Deer Creek came in boiling, and spread at 
least six inhes more water over the surface of the rivet; 
and the big waves in the rapid below caused us to hastily 
close our hatches to avoid being swamped as they rolled 
heavily over our decks and hatches. Every little side 
stream was contributing its quota to the sum total, 
we had a head of water that carried us easily right over 
the tops of everything, and with water to spare, the while 
it bowled us along merrily at a gait of from six to eight 
miles an hour. We not infrequently came upon g 
sized islands dividing the river into two narrow channels, 
down which the water raced at a lively ; we made tt 
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narrow channel, was pleasantly exciting. The immense 
fall was in evidence from the start, but instead of finding 
heavy, rough rapids, as we had anticipated, we found one 
general down-hill shoot of water without a foot of slack 
water in it at the present stage—a veritable watery to- 
boggan slide, in fact, and the cruising was something to 
remember. It was probably the liveliest going we had 
ever experienced, not excepting our memorable “flood” 
run of eighty-five miles on the Shenandoah in our ’93 
cruise. We kept well off from the railroad embankment 
whenever we found ourselves coasting along at the foot of 
the road, otherwise we went pretty much where we 
pleased over the surface of the river; our hatches in 
place, with the aft section of the ’midship hatch with its 
apron ready to pull up over and around us at a moment’s 
notice, for the water was rough. We found the big rapid 
which our pessimistic friend had warned us of, all right 
enough, but went dancing merrily down its tossing 
white-capped slope without any inconvenience or mishap, 
although we had a rather narrow squeak of it at the top. 





The Old Bridge at Marlington. 


While bowling swiftly down upon the rapid, with our 
attention concentrated on the whitened slope below, we 
suddenly discovered ourselves right up against a ferry 
wire stretched across the river from side to side, but a 
few inches above the water—so close that it seemed im- 
possible to avoid it. George, being near to one side, let 
his boat drive down on it, as it was high enough above 
the water at that point to let his bow slip under. When 
it reached him he dexterously caught it, and threw it 
over his head; but from my position in midstream it was 
not high enough above the water to allow my canoe to 


slip under, so all there was to do was to turn my boat - 


quickly, bow up stream, and paddle desperately for a 
point nearer shore, and I finally drifted under the wire 
close enough in for it to go over the canoe, while I lifted 
it over my head. After this little episode, whenever we 
sighted a house near the river, or more particularly a rail- 
road station on the bank, we made it our special business 
to keep an eye open for these ferry wires—a wise pro- 
ceeding, for two or three more of them were picked up 
on the morning’s run. The day cleared up as it’ wore on, 
and the sun came out and gave promise of fair weather 
once more. The scenery was extremely wild and inter- 
esting. For many miles below Cass the valley is so nar- 





Camp Price—Marlington. 


row that it becomes a mere cafion. The mountains rise 
steeply from the water’s edge, and tower aloft. on either 
side up into the sky, their sides densely clothed with hem- 
lock, spruce, and other timber, mostly of the evergreen 
species. The river turns and twists at the bottom of this 
gorge, never straight for more than a few hundred yards 
at a time, and we had mountains in front of us, moun- 
tains behind us, and mountains hemming us in to the 
right and left, until it seemed that -we. were hopelessly 
entangled in the mountains with no» way out: The rail- 
toad skirted close along the right bank of the river, occa- 
sionally taking advantage of a few rods of. bottom land in 
the angle of a bend to cut off a short distance. As usual, 
we kept well off from the railroad embankments at the 
bottom of the concave bends, as we were sure to find the 
river bed plentifully strewn with enormous fragments 
01 rock hurled into the river by the blasts of the work- 
men in preparing the roadbed, and over which the water 
broke in foaming surges. There was plenty of water for 
us everywhere, so we had no trouble in avoiding these, 
although at a more normal stage. of water. doubtless some 
of the steep pitches down along this section of the river 
would have proved decidedly rocky. We swept swiftly 
by Cloverdale about the middle of the forenoon, where 
our curious looking boats, rapidly gliding by, attracted 
no little attention from the loungers around the railroad 


Station; and a couple of hours later swung in to the bank. 


at the bottom of a huge ox-bow bend to the left, which 
the railroad cut off by diving under the mountain. A 
Clear little stream came brawling down the mountainside, 


and tumbled into the river in a transparent little cascade. 


of a few feet in height over a: flat | .. The. 
proved to be quite cold, as we bed expected, aad toe Lil 


by here for an hour and a half for a noonday lunch, rest, 
and siesta. Our morning’s cruise had not entailed the 
least exertion on us, but we were tired and cramped from 
leng sitting in the canoes, and the opportunity to get out 
and stretch our limbs. was a welcome one. Incidentally 
this was the only day on this entire cruise in which we 
resumed our cruise after the noonday meal; all succeed- 
ing days’ runs were terminated at lunch time, and camp 
was made and the afternoons devoted to loafing and fish- 
ing. Our afternoon’s run was but a repetition of that of 
the forenoon. Swift water and plenty of it; rapids at 
every few hundred yards; no rocks or shoals to bother 
us; beautiful and striking mountain scenery, with here 
and there a farmhouse of the humble mountaineer type 
perched on the flank of a mountain spur, or nestling in 
some little nook made by an incoming stream; while the 
passing of an occasional train with a roar and a rattle 
that seemed as disturbing and out of place in the primeval 
solitude as did the gaseous smell of the coal smoke that 
remained to pervade the atmosphere for long after the 
train had passed out of sight and sound, served to re- 
mind us that we were still in a land inhabited by man and 
his creations. In striking contrast with the high water on 
the Shenandoah, the water was not at all muddy. It was 
somewhat discolored—quite too much so for fly-fishing— 
but, I have fished the Shenandoah aud other streams 
successfully with bait on frequent occasions, in water 
no clearer than was this. The Shenandoah, flowing as 
it does through a red clay country, well tilled, be- 
comes of a thick, brick-red color after each heavy rain, 
from the surface wash off the adjacent tilled fields; but 
the Greenbrier, having no tilled land to speak of on 
this upper section—and no red ciay lands tilled or 
otherwise—has no mud to wash into it after heavy 
rains, and the heaviest floods do little more than dis- 
color the water. There was entirely too much water 
for fishing, however, and George, who cruises princi- 
pally to fish, and who always has his tackle mounted and 
ready to hand in his canoe, did not have it in evidence at 
all to-day. At the foot of the bie ox-bend the railroad 
shot out from under the mountain and took a flying 
leap across the river on a handsome, well built iron 
bridge, and we had it on our left for the remainder of 
the days’ cruise. At just 4 o’clock we rounded in under 
the picturesque old covered bridge at Marlinton, twenty- 





A Landing for Lunch. 


five miles below Cass by the railroad with a mile or 
two more to the credit of the river, having left that 
port at g o’clock. The run occupied seven hours, 
which included the hour and a half lie-by for lunch; 
and George and I at once voted it to have been one of 
the finest day’s runs we have ever enjoyed, and of itself 
entirely worth the trip out here. I went up into the 
village for mail and supplies, and on my return found 
young Dr. Norman Price in his canoe, lying alongside 
of George, swapping yarns and experiences. I had had 
some previous correspondence from Cass with Dr. 
Price, relative to his joining us in his canoe for part 
or all of the remainder of our cruise, but his canoe 
being of light, folding variety, is not adapted to trips 
of this character, and his various cruises are taken at 
a still higher stage of water, so that there can be no 
liability of his mixing up too intimately with the rocks 
and shoals incident to a lower stage, and he was obliged 
to decline the invitation. He conducted us to a charm- 
ingly quiet, retired and shaded little bank for a camp- 
ing place, at the foot of the grounds belonging to his 
father’s residence, about a quarter of a mile below the 
bridge, and across the river from the village, and we 
soon had the canoes ashore and camp made up, in- 
cluding the dining fly, for it is our intention to lay 
over here a day or so, to let some of the superfluous 
water run off ahead of us. We have more than we 
need for cruising, now that we have reached this sec- 
tion of the river, and quite too much for fishing. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 30, 1903. 


We passed a quiet, uneventful day idly in camp. Al- 
though directly across the river from the village, our 
camp was as retired as though it had been miles away, 
and we were entirely free from the drawback incidental 
to camps near a town—the village loafers. The village 
was entirely convenient and accessible for supplies, 
mail, etc., and several trips were made during the day 
for that purpose. Marlinton is a product of the “boom” 
days of the early ’gos and is the seat of justice of Poca- 
hontas county, the county seat having been removed 
here from Huntersville at the time of that remarkable 
speculative fever, which swept clear out into these 
mountain fastnesses. It is charmingly located on al- 


most the only bit of level land along the river, large , 


enough to hold a town of any size—a tringular plateau 
formed. by dn opening in the environing mountains at 
the point where Knapp’s creek, its largest affluent. joins 
the river. Like all towns projected in those inflated 
days, it is.a-city of magnificent distances, and strag- 
gles over an area of territory large enough for a town 
of many, times its size; the handsome and complete 


new modern court house ‘and county buildings being. 


a half or-three-quarters of a mile from the’ business 
part of the town, which is clustered around the rail- 
road station down near the river. From its favorable 


location, and with its newly acquired railroad facilities 


it will doubtless increase materially in size and im- 
portance at no distant day, it being the center—both 
natural and artificial—of a large territory rich in native 
products of many kinds. We were kindly received: by 
the people we met, and found much to interest us in 
the place. The evening was spent pleasantly and socia- 
blv at the Price residence. We were asked to go over 
into the village to a wedding at the hotel, but did not 
care to make the trip, and the noise of the accompany- 
iny old-time “chariviri” came plainly across to us on 
the evening air, as we sat on the porch of the residence. 
The water ran down rapidly all day, and we turned in 
with the prospect of resuming the cruise in the morn- 
ing on twelve or fifteen inches less water. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY I, 1903 


We were out early this morning, and after breakfast we 
struck the camp, packed and launched the canoes and 
resumed the cruise on a foot anda half less water than 
we brought with us. It was but little after 8 when 
I pushed off into the stream, leaving George still on 





Along the River. 


the bank, and as I was caught up in the rapid current 
and swirled swiftly away down over the rift opposite 
our camp, I discovered that all of the Price people, 
young ladies included, had assembled on the bank to 
see us start. George was still ashore and bade them all 
good-by, while I had to content myself with waving 
my helmet. 

We had a most lovely and interesting morning’s 
cruise. The river is broader and the country rather 
more open than above. We passed the mouth of 
Knapp’s creek a mile below our camp, and the river 
took on noticeably increased proportions in conse- 
quence. We noted a change of the general character- 
istics of the stream, as we had fully expected; the leap- 
ing and plunging trout stream seems to be merging.into 
the more dignified and sedate bass stream, albeit® the 
rapids were as plentiful as ever, mostly of the broad, 
shallow, gravelly bar character, calculated to make*life 
a burden to the canoeist attempting the river in low 
water; but although we had some eighteen or tweny 
inches less water than we had on our Monday’s cruise, 
we still had an entire sufficiency for our needs and 
quite too much yet for fishing, although George used 
his tackle all through the morning’s cruise with con- 
siderable success, and we went into camp about 1 





The Big Dam at Cass. 


o’clock with quite a respectable catch in his fish-bag. 
He fishes continually while cruising, using a short 
Henshall bamboo rod with agate guides, a fine silk 
line wound on a ball-bearing reel, and on the free end 
of the outfit one of those diabolical contrivances known 
as a phantom minnow—although to me it looks like 
a sardine—studded with gangs of hooks so that a bass, 
on making a dash for it—and if there is a lively bass 
within a hundred yards of the glittering, attractive ob- 
ject, he is pretty apt to make a dash for it—is morally 
certain to find himself hopelessly hooked somewhere 
about his anatomy, occasionally in the mouth. While 
I have occasionally used my fly tackle in cruising, as a 
rule I find. that it takes about all of my available fund 
of skill and energy to successfully handle my canoe, 
even when the water is not difficult, and the addition 
of the fishing tackle is just that much extra work and 
distraction, consequently I have pretty much gotten 
out of the habit of fishing and cruising at the same 
time. George likes it, though, and invariably cruises 
that way, so as this was the first day on the cruise 
when the conditions were really at all favorable. we 
dawdle idly along down the exquisitely beautiful river, 
taking it. easy in true idyllic cruising fashion at the 
same time making good steady time on the rapid river. 
George enjoyed the fishing as well as the cruising, 
while I took in to the utmost the beauties of the river; 
for the Greenbrier is a dream of beauty—a poem in 
water and mountains. We found it not nearly so dif- 
ficult to run as the Shenandoah, although it has con- 
siderably more fall than the latter stream; the Shenan- 
doah fall averaging about six feet to the mile. The 
principal difference is that the Shenandoah abounds 
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in long, still pools—not less than from one to two or 
three miles in length—where the fall is consider- 
able, followed by a mile or so of rapids of the 
saw-tooth, reef-ledge order, where the fall of two or 
three ‘miles is concentrated into the one mile, and often 
into considerably less than this distance, with the con- 
sequence that the Shenandoah falls and rapids are 
frequently long and always rough. The Greenbrier, on 
the other hand, has no pools that are over one or two 
hundred yards in length, and the rapids occur at cor- 
respondingly frequent intervals, mostly broad and shal- 
low, and not particularly rough; and at a very low 
stage of water it is easy to see that this stream could 
not be run at all by a canoe, or in fact, by any craft. 
The Shenandoah never gets so low that we have been 
unable to cruise it, and we have run it on extreme low 
water on more than one occasion. To be sure, we do 
a good deal of wading, but we get down it without 
much difficulty; but with its constant succession of 
broad, shallow rapids, the Greenbrier would be quite 
impracticable at a low stage of water. 

The numerous rapids gave us no trouble whatever 
on this morning’s run, and we were not out of the 
canoes at all until we landed, at about the middle of 
forenoon, for a drink of water at a cold, sparkling 
little stream, which pitched down the moun- 
tain side and into the river over huge masses of rock. 
We were strongly tempted by the beauty of the spot 
to make this the end of the day’s cruise, but decided 
to go on for a couple of hours and trust to luck for 
a camping place equally desirable. The valley opened 
up as we proceeded, and the scenery, while if possible, 
still more attractive, was not so wild and primitive. 
The railroad made another leap across the river, and we 
again had it on our right hand. 

As we were drifting rapidly past the village of Sibert, 
nestled on the right bank under the everlasting shadow 
of the mountain, the up passenger train was just pulling 
out, and our novel little fleet attracted considerable 
attention from both train crew and passengers; the 
crew. began to recognize us by this time from seeing 
us pretty much every day as they passed up and down 
on their daily runs. We went ashore at noon on a 
beautifully shaded rocky beach at the mouth of a clear, 
cold little spring branch and went into camp for the 
rest of the day. We had a quiet, enjoyable afternoon; 
we had a good swim in the cold waters; we read, slept, 
fished with fair success, and wrote letters; and after 
a good fish supper and a quiet si:oke around our camp- 
fire we turned in, with the plan in mind to lie over in 
this attractive place for another day, to let «several 
inches more of surplus water run off ahead of us, 
which, while materially improving the fishing, would 
still ledve us plenty of water for cruising purposes. 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


Shattemuc C. C. of Oudiien N. Y, 


BY* WILLIAM M, CARPENTER, TREASURER SHATTEMUC ¥. G 


Tre Shattemuc C. C. was organized in the early part 
ofthe month of December, 1884, the officers being as 
foHows: Com., J. Herbert Carpenter; Captain, Wm. M. 
Carpenter; Purser, Thos. J. Hand, Jr. The membership 
numbered about twenty. 

The first canoes in the club were of the canvas con- 
struction design, being constructed of paper and canvas 
over a frame of rattan ribs, with a heavy coat of white 
lead liberally applied to the canvas. A number of these 
were built by the members and_ used on the Hudson, 
weather and elements permitting. Their length was about 
16ft.; paddles of 14ft. in length were at first used with 
the idea of balancing poles. From the birth of the club 
the interest grew, until it was necessary to seek larger 
quarters than those occupied on Wheeler’s Dock. The 
Commodore, Franklin Brandreth, built a most comfort- 
able and well planned building on his property near the 
upper dock, and here the club moved in the spring of 
1886, still growing and taking its place, as the New York 
press had frequently to say in reports of regattas and 
cruises, as one of the leading canoe clubs of the State. 
In March, 1887, the crab was adopted as the totem. 

The spring meet of the various clubs along the Hudson 
was held under the auspices of the Shattemuc on Croton 
Point, on Decoration Day, 1887. Speaking of this suc- 
cessful meet, one of the “dock rats” of the Newburgh 
Canoe and Boating Association had the following to say 
on the subject: “The cordial invitation of the Shattemuc 
C. C. to their brother canoeists to*take ‘pot luck’ with 
them on Decoration Day seems to me to be about the 
right thing. The custom of a little meet along the river 
on that day was successfully started three years agc. 
Why give it up? Personally it meets my views to a 
fraction. The southern delegation should be a large one 
—good it always is; Brooklyn, New York, and Knicker- 
bocker are generally there in force. It is too early in the 
season to speak of those Indians up at the frozen North, 
but nevertheless I hope to see the Mohicans out in force, 
and Rondout by that time will have given up ice-boating 
and should be ready to join in the ‘love feast’ at the Shat- 
temuc beach—the ‘corn dance’ will come later up on 
Champlain. That there might be a ‘mighty gathering’ 
at each place to warm their toes at the big camp-fire aud 
heip ‘roll the main down,’ is the toast of a Dock Rat.” 

The Indians from the frozen North turned out in 
goodly numbers, and Wackerhagen, of the Mohicans, 
carried off the gold medal presented by Commodore Bran- 
dreth for the three-mile sailing race, class B; time, 40m. 
Wackerhagen also won the unlimited race in 17m., a 
silk banner being the prize, presented by Miss” Secor. 

With the exception of two or three years, the Shatte- 
muc C. C. has been represented at the annual meet of 
the A. C. A. by one or more of its members. While the 
tendency has been to go into larger boats, especially on 
the Hudson during the past few years, there still remain 
in the present club house a number of canoes, both sail- 
ing and open. Consolidation of the club with the Sing 


Sing Y. C. being effected, the Shattemuc lodge was 
vacated, and the membership added to the yacht club roll. 
The name and flag of the S. C. C. was maintained, and 
thus the organization became as a wheel within a wheel, 
keeping its place among the canoe clubs and its members 
in the A.C. A. ie 

The fiect has two divisions and two flags, as follows: 


The yacht division has the club signal—a pointed flag; 
the device a red five-pointed star in the center of a white 
pointed ground five-twelfths the length of the flag, all on 
a red field. The canoe division has (the Shattemuc flag) 
a burgee, 18in. by 20in., blue field with 1!4in. white border. 

The present Shattemuc Yacht and Canoe Club was in- 
corporated under the name of the Sing Sing Yacht Club 
on the 18th day of December, 1888, the officers being as 
follows: Com., Ralph Brandreth; Vice-Com., William 
W. Washburne; Sec’y, William B. Stewart; Treas., S. 
Olin Washburne; Meas., Benjamin R. Smith. The or- 
ganization had a charter membership of thirty-five. There 
were only three catboats in the waters of the vicinity at 
the time the club was formed, but the fleet steadily grew 
so'that-it included some sixteen sails, when steps were 





Shattemuc Canoe Club House. 


taken in 1889 to erect the present club house on the river 
front, and from that time the organization became very 
flourishing. The sailing craft fleet, however, has given 
way. to steam and power-boats of various designs, some 
twenty being now enrolled in the club, which has a mem- 
bership of sixty, the names on the roster including a num- 
ber“of the prominent people of the village and the 
county. On the first day of April, 1902, the name of the 
club was changed from Sing Sing Yacht Club to the 
Shattemuc Yacht and Canoe Club of Ossining. “Shatte- 
muc” is the Indian name for the Hudson River, and sig- 
nifies “The river that rises in the mountains and flows 
to the sea.” This was the name of the canoe club or- 
ganized in 1884. The present officers of the club are: 
Com., Franklin Brandreth; Vice-Com., Gilbert M. Todd; 
Rear-Com., Edward B. Sherwood;. Sec’y, William E 
Barlow; Treas., William M. Carpenter; Meas., Roger M. 
Haddock. 





“Kweh!” and Eskers. 


In the “Cruise of the Red and the Green,”. which ap- 
peared recently in these columns, I’ made two statements 
which, as further investigation has convinced me, need 
revision. The first concerns the spelling of the Indian 
salutation, “Kweh,” so common in the Temagami country. 
Supposing the word to be of French origin, I spelled it, 
foipwing French phonetics, “Quai,” the pronunciation of 
which seemed closely to resemble the Indian salutation. 
Being unable, however, to discover any connection be- 
tween “Kweh” and any French word, I consulted Mr. A. 
H. Chamberlain, of Clark University, who is acquainted 
with Indian lore. It seems that the word is Algonquin, 
perhaps borrowed from the Iroquois. Cnogq, in his Lex- 
ique de la Langue Algonquine” (Montreal, 1886), says 
(I translate): “Kweh! A salutation. It is especially 
used upon meeting a friend after one has been away a 
long time, and expresses a sentiment of pleasure. The 
Iroquois also use it, and the Algonquins may have bor- 
rowed it from them.” So much for “Kweh!” 

In speaking of the remarkable deposit of boulders in 
Diamond Lake, I said that the technical term for such a 
deposit was “esker.” A subsequent search through a 
number of authorities on glacial action has failed, how- 
ever, to find a definition or description exactly fitted to 
the deposit in Diamond Lake. The typical esker contains 
much more fine matter than is to be seen in Diamond 
Lake. That the deposit is the work of a glacier cannot 
be doubted by anybody who has seen it. The compara- 
tive absence of gravel and small stones may be attributed 
to the fact that the deposit is im the lake, whereas the 
typical esker is on dry land, and the action of the water 
and ice of the lake has doubtless produced the present 
character of the deposit. The fact that the lake is at that 
point very narrow with high and rocky shores has doubt- 
less also had an influence. A. L. W. 


Bile ange and Galery 


Fixtures, 


June 12-20.—National Schuetzenbund Festival, Union Hill, 
Schuetzen Park, N. J. 


Italian Shooting Society. 

A two days’ shoot of the Italian Society was held in the Zettler 
gallery on Feb. 20 and 22. 

On the first day the shooting was principally on the wooden 
cagle, a style of German origin in this country. It consists in 
cutting down the bird part by part, from its crown to the body. 
The shooter who cuts down the last part of the body gets the 
principal prize Among the Germans, to cut down the body 
means the honor of kingship of the organization. On this occa- 
sion, the last shot was made by Muzio, who is one of the vet- 
erans of the Italian club. 

The second day, Washington’s birthday was devoted to shooting 
on the ring target, three-shot scores, the two best to count. 
There was a large number of the members present. At the close 
of the contest there was only two points between the first and 
the eighth man. 

During the evening the Italian Consul-General, Giovanni 
Branchi, and ex-Coroner Zutca visited the club, creating quite a 
diversion in the routine of the meeting. 

A fine lunch was served by J. Piantanida. 








The Consul-General congratulated the club upon the interest its 
members took in shooting, and also paid a high compliment to the 
Zettler Brothers for the fine appointments of their gallery and 
meeting room. At the close of the contest the winning scores were 
as follows: 

Three-shot scores, 2%-ring target, distance T5ft.; two scores to 
count; possible 150; first class: Minervini 149, Seloaggi 147, De 
Felice 147, G. T. Conti 147, Bianchi 148, G. Nicolo 147, Muzio 147 
A. Navoni 147, Reali 144, Gerbolini 144. " 

Second class: D. Navoni 145, A. Orenigo 145, Buzzini 142, p, 
Mondine 140, Del Sole 138, Gatto 138, Rossotti 145, Ramondi 144 
Munsch 141, Mastropalo 139, E. Orsenigo 138. ; 





Zettler Rifle Club, 


Tre weekly gallery contest of the Zettler Club, Feb. 23, brought 
fifteen members together in competition for the club prizes. \y, 4. 
Tewes was high for the best 100 shots, with a total of 2439: L, C 
Buss was second with 2435. Buss just missed a full score, his 
last shot being off from the 25-line by a hair. The target c vunted 
249. The next best single score was made by Geo. Schlicht, 249 
Schlicht made a full score on Feb. 2. 

Ten-shot score, 25-ring target, distance 76ft., 100 shots: \y. 4. 
Tewes 2439, L. C. Buss 2435, Geo. Schlicht 2417. 

Fifty shots: C. G. Zettler, Jr., 1214, A. Moser 1207, Aug. Krons 
berg 1207, C. G. Zettler, Sr., 1202, E. Van Zandt 1202, Hy. C 
Zettler 1200, Geo. Ludwig 1191, Aug. Begerow 1189, W. A. Hick, 
1185, B. Zettler 1179, A. Rowland 1161, Thos. H. Keller, Sr., 114 


North Hudson Rifle Club, 


Six members of the North Hudson Rifle Club attended the 
regular club shoot in Geo. Schlicht’s gallery in West New York, 
N. J., on Feb. 21. 

Ten-shot scores, 26-ring target, distance 75ft.: Geo. Schlicht 247, 
Capt. Andt 238, J. Hoffmann 221, W. Last 230, W. Hoppe 22, 
A. Metje 212. 





Rifle Notes. 


A match between G. Worn and Chas. Rein, of Brooklyn, wil! 
be shot off on Breitkopf’s gallery, Bushwick and Jamaica avenues, 
on March 6. The conditions are 50 shots per man, .22cal. rifles, 
distance 85ft. The stakes are $25 a side. Chas. Rein was a 
member of the Zettler Club, and at one time was a good shot. 
G. Worn is a member of the Williamsburg Shooting Society, and 
is considered one of the best shots in the organization. 








Grapshooting. 


yp 
If you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
notice like the following: 

Fixtures. 


March 9.~Guttenburg, N. J.—Second annual three-man team 
championship; 10 birds per man; $15 per team. Gus Greiff, Mgr., 
255 W. l1lith street, New York. 

March 12.—Bound Brook, N. J., Gun Club all-day merchandise 
shoot. Stanley Brampton, Sec’y. 

March 22-25.—Crawfordsville, a Gun Club’s tournament. 

March 23-24.—Allentown, Pa.—Two-day target tournament at 
Duck Farm Hotel. C. F. Kramlich, Mgr. 

April 6.—Sheepshead Bay, L. I.—Eastern amateur target cham 
pionship, on grounds of Evenshenk Bay, L. IL., Gun Club. 

April 6-7.—Bristol, Tenn.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
am, under the auspices of the Bristol Gun Club. S. W. Khea, 

ec’y 

April 18-22.—Kansas City, Mo.—J. F. Schmelzer & Son’s Arms 
Co. fourth Interstate midwinter shooting tournament; targets and 
live birds. ml 

April 19.—Springfield, Mass., Shooting Club Patriots’ Day 
tournament. c L. Kites, Sec’y. ; 

April 20-21.—Rensselaer (Ind.) Gun Club amateur ‘tournament. 
Everette Brown, Mgr., Pleasant Grove, Ind. : 

April 21.—Easton, Pa.—The Independent Gun, Rifle and_ Pistol 
Club’s first annual target tournament. Edw. F. Markley, See’y. 

April 26-27.—Pittsburg, Pa.—Herron Hill Gun Club tournament. 
$100 added. Louis Lautenslager, Mgr. 

April 27-28.—Americus, Ga.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Americus Gun Club. H. S. Mc 


' Cleskey, Sec’y. 


May 3-4.—Wabash, Ind., Gun Club tournament. __ 

May 45.—Nashville, Tenn.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Cumberland Park Driving Club. 
Charles Eastman, Sec’y. 7 

May 11-13.—Spirit Lake, Ia.—Iowa State Sportsmen’s Association 
tournament. X Burmister, Sec’y. 

May 12-13.—Wilmington, Del.—Wawaset Gun Club annual spring 
tournament. W. W. Foord, Sec’y. c t 

May 16-21.—York, Pa.—Tournament of Pennsylvania State Sports- 
men’s Association, under auspices of York City Gun Club. NW. 
M. McSherry, Sec’y. 

May ag ape mg Miss., Gun Club two-day target tourna 
ment. J. J. Bradfield, Sec’y. aor ; 

May 17-18.—Southern Trapshooters’ Association’s thirteenth tour- 
nament at targets, under auspices of Vicksburg, Miss., Gun Club. 
J._J. Bradfield, Sec’y. a 

May 17-18.—Dallas, Tex.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Dallas Gun Club. E. A. Mosely, 


ec’y. a 
May 19-20.—Oklahoma City.—Territorial Sportsmen’s Association 

fifth annual tournament; $300 added money. J. C. Clark, Sec’y. 
May 24-25.—Marshalltown, Ia., Gun Club two-day target tourna 


ment. 
May 24-25.—Mt. Sterling, Ky.—Kentucky Tepgehocters’ League 
tournament. Frank Pragoff, Sec’y, Louisville, Ky. : 
May 25-26.—Shamokin, Pa., Gun Club Spring shoot. S. C. 
Yocum, Sec’y. 
June 1.9.—Sioux City, Ia.—Soo Gun Club’s tenth annual amateur 
tournament; added money. - Duncan, Sec’y. F 
une 810.—Huntington, W. Va.—West Virginia State shoot. *. 
. Merrick, i: ’ 
June 13.—Middleton, Wis., Gun Club tournament. Frank L. 
Pierstorff, Mgr. § . 
June 14-17.—Warm Springs, Ga.—Target and live-bird tourna 
ment. Chas. L. Davis, Mgr. ae 
June 21-24.—Indianapolis, Ind.—The Interstate Association s oe 
Grand American Handicap at targets. One thousand dollars adde 
to the purses. Elmer E. Shaner, Secretary-Manager, 219 Coltart 
ware, Pittsburg, Pa. 
une 27-July 2.—French Lick Springs, Ind.—Tournament of the 
ational nm Club. $500 added money. John M. Lilly, Pres» 
Indianapolis. 3 
July —Winona, Minn.—The Interstate Association's war 
ment, under the auspices of the Winona Sportsmen’s Club. US 
wald Leicht, Sec’y. , cc 
a 19-20.—Shamokin, Pa., Gun Club midsummer shoot. 5. 
ocum, "y. : 
‘uly 1922.—Cincinnati, O., Gun Club annual handicap. _s, 
uly 27-28.—Grand Forks, N. D.—The Interstate Association ¢ 
tournament, under the auspices of the Grand Forks Gun Club- 


W. M. F m, Sec’y. 
a vuutioad, Ont.—Dominion of Canada Trapshoot- 
a fod. Gane Prove + Association's fourth annual tournament 
A. B. i ; 


Aug. 15-20.—Buffalo, N. Y.—New York State shoot. 
aus. 15-22.—Indian tournament; place determined later. 
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DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for 
publication in these columns, also any news notes they 
may care to have published. Mail all such matter to 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, 
New York. Forest AND STREAM goes to press on TUES- 
DAY OF EACH WEEK. 








We are informed by the manager, Mr. C. F. Kramlich, that a 
two-day target tournament will be held at the Duck Farm Hotel, 
Allentown, Pa., on March 23 and 24. 


A seven-man team match, Feb. 22, between the Columbia Gun 
Club, of Barberton, O., and the Akron, O., Gun Club was won by 
the Akron team by a score of 276 to 263. 


" 


The optional sweepstake re-entry shoot at live birds Feb. 22, on 
the Point Breeze racetrack was won by Messrs. James Cowan 
and Fred Muller with a score of 8 


Mr. E. Somers, of Easton, Pa., defeated all contestants in the 
live-bird competition at Bethlehem, Pa., on Feb. 22. Nazareth, 
Bangor, Pen Argyl and Easton were represented. 


z 


At Pottsville, Pa., Feb. 23, in a 9-bird sweepstake, there was a 
large entrance, the leaders being John Rorig, Smith, Showers and 
Krammes, each 7; Shafiner, Springer and Fulmer 6. 


In a miss-and-out contest for a hammerless gun at Norristown, 
Pa., Feb. 23, Dr. Green, of Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, killed 18 
straight and won. Park was second with 17. 


In a cup contest for the Montreal cup between five-man teams 
of the Westmount and Montreal gun clubs, at Westmount, 
Montreal was victorious by a score of 56 to 62. 


x 


The match between Messrs. Chas. Munson and A. K. Baker, at 
Lake Denmark, N. J., Feb. 22, resulted in a victory for Baker by 
a score of 40 to 39. The consideration was $50 a side. 


" 


The Eastern amateur target championship will be shot at the 
Sheepshead Bay, L. 1., Gun Club grounds, April 6. The prize 
is a silver loving cup. The conditions are 100 targets, entrance 
price of targets. 

R 


In a contest for the Schmelzer trophy, held recently at Vicks- 
burg, Miss., between Messrs. W. R. Crosby and W. H. Heer, Mr, 
Crosby won by a score of 44 to 40, the conditions being 50 targets, 
reverse angles, 

* 


Mr. T. W. Morfey, of Dover, N. J., has accepted a challenge 
issued to him by Mr. C. W. Danser, of Freehold, N. J., to con- 
test for the State championship at live birds. March 4 was fixed 
upon as the date, and Lake Denmark as the place. 


- 


At Shamokin, “Pa., last week the gun club of that city held its 
annual club shoot for club supper. The main feature of the 
shoot was a team contest, &ighteen men on a side, 25 targets per 
man. The scores were: Keiser’s team, 247; Longshore’s team, 


246. 
z 
Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, secretary-manager of the Interstate As- 
sociation, under date of Feb. 27, writes us as follows: ‘The Inter- 
state Association has made arrangements to give a tournament at 
Grand Forks, N. D., July 27 and 28, under the auspices of the 
Grand Forks Gun Club.” 


“ 8 
Mr. J. J. Bradfield, secretary of the Vicksburg, Miss., Gun Club, 
informs us that May 17-18 are the correct dates for the Southern 
‘Trapshooters’ Association’s thirteenth annual tournament under the 
auspices of the Vicksburg, Miss., Gun Club, instead of May 23 and 
24, as first announced. 


R 


The fifth annual tournament of the Territorial Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation is fixed to be held on May 19 and 20 at Oklahoma City, 
and is to be a big combined shoot of Oklahoma and Indian Ter- 
ritory, with $300 added money. The programme will be issued on 
May 1. The secretary is Mr. J. C. Clark, 


® 


The Peters Cartridge Company live bird trophy was the main 
theme of contest at Little Rock, Ark., on Wednesday of last 
week, that being the second day of the shoot. It was won by Mr. 
John Dickinson. He and Mr. Powell scored 22 out of 25. Mr. 
Dickinson won in the shoot-off. Mr. Paul R. Litzke was the 
tournament manager. 


The Carteret Gun Club, of New York, held their annual ama- 
teur championship contest on Feb. 22, in New Jersey. It is an 
event at 100 live birds. Mr. D. I. Bradley won it. At the %th 
round, Mr. Geo. S. McAlpin led by three birds, but he lost three 
of his last five, thus tying with Mr. Bradley. In the shoot-off 


at 25 birds, Mr. Bradley won. 
x 


On Feb. 27 four five-man teams contested for superiority on the 
grounds of the Boston Gun Club. They represented the Har- 
vard Shooting Club, the Watertown Gun Club, the Watertown In- 
dependents, and the Boston Gun Club. Each man shot at 50 
targets from the 16yd. mark. Boston won with a score of 175. The 
Independents scored 170, Watertown 167, Harvard 165. The next 
match will be shot on the grounds of the Boston Shooting Asso- 


ciation. 
* 


The list of officers elected at a meeting of the Savage Gun Club, 
Utica, N. Y., recently, is as follows: President, J. James Harper; 
Vice-President, William H. Bond; Secretary, George A. Booth 
Treasurer, Robert H. Whitman; Captain, B. F. Langdon 
Directors, J. J. Harper, Charles D. Wilson, William T. McKenzie, 


To the New Yotk Athletic Club, Mr. H. Sauer has presented a 
gun as a prize, to be competed for in a series of the club shoots. 
The conditions will be announced later. Mr. Sauer returns to 
his home on March 22. 


The Bound Brook, N. J., Gun Club has issued the programme 
governing their merchandise shoot of March 12. Shooting will 
commence at 10 o’clock. Lunch will be served on the grounds. 
There are thirteen prizes. Paid experts may shoot for targets only. 
To the two amateurs making first and second high averages, 
$2.50 each. Shells sent care Dr. J. B. Pardoe will be delivered on 
the grounds free. There are fifteen events, 10, 15, 20 and 25 tar- 
gets; entrance 30, 35, 40, 50, 55 cents, $1 and $1.50. 

Bernarp WATERS. 


4am’ bt now 





Trap at Gorgas Station, Pa. 

THE unfinished shoot of the S. S. White and Highland gun 
clubs was resumed on Feb. 27 at Gorgas Station. The weather 
was pleasant. The scores in the postponed events follow: 

No. 1, 10 targets, two prizes: Wentz 10, Stahr 10, Fontain 9, 
Dunlevy 9, R. Bisbing 9, Hinkson 9, Hammil 9, Harper 8, Huber 
8, Ringgold 8, Parry 8, Reade 7, Denham 7, Cotting 7, Dedier 7, 
Lutz 6, Heite 6, Cantrell 6, Casey 5, Semper 5, Ballentine 4, 
Ewing 3, Valle 3, Nelson 2, Meehan 1. 

No. 2, 20 targets, three prizes: Fontain 19, Harper 19, Cotting 18, 
Ringgold 17, Hinkson 17, Harper 17, R. Bisbing 17, Hise 16, 
Reade 16, Huber 16, Meehan 15, Stahr 15, Cantrell 15, Wentz 15, 
Hammil 15, Wayne 15, Dedier 14, M. Bisbing 14, Heite 13, Lutz 
13, Nelson 12, Semper 11, Valle 10, Parry 9, Dunlevy 9, Green 9, 
Casey 8, Ewing 7, Ballentine 6. Shoot-off: Harper 9, Fontain 6. 

No. 3, 20 targets, handicaps added to scores of White and High- 
land shooters: Dedier (0) 19, Cotting (1) 19, Stahr (1) 19, M. Bis- 
bing (2) 19, Cantrell (3) 19, Harper (0) 18, Wentz (1) 18, R. Bis- 
bing (0) 18, Hinkson (2) 17, Heite (8) 17, Reade (3) 17, Meehan 
(2) 16, Fontain (2) 16, Ringgold (4) 16, Denham (2) 16, Hammil 
(2) 16, Dunlevy (2) 16, Nelson (4) 15, Stahr (1) 15, Parry (3) 15, 
Wayne (2) 15, Ballantine (4) 13, Semper (4) 13, Valle (8) 13, 
Lutz (0) 13, Casey (3) 18, Huber (1) 12, Green (3) 12, Ewing (3) 9. 

Highland Club shcot, 50 targets, handicaps added: Harper (0) 
35, R. Bisbing (0) 35, Dedier (2) 35,Hinkson (2) 34,Wentz (2) 34, 
Meehan (2) 31, Hammil (2) 31, M. Bisbing (0) 31, Wayne (2) 30, 
Lutz (1) 27, Denham (2) 26, Dunlevy (3) 26, Green (3) 21, Ballen- 
tine (3) 20, Casey (0) 18, Ewing (3) 16. 





New York Athletic Club. 


Travers Istanp, N. Y., Feb. 27.—The members of the New 
York Athletic Club spent a most enjoyable afternoon at the traps 
to-day. The weather was clear and cold, a perfect day for trap- 
shooting. 2 

The main event was for a handsome silver loving cup. It was 
easily captured by Mr. Elias with a score of 33, and a handicap of 
10 making a total of 43. Mr. Greiff was a close second. Two 
other trophies were shot for during the afternoon, for which 
Messrs. King and Greiff divided the honors: 






Events: 8 8, ¢@-% 3 

Targets: 16 10 2% 25 26 .26 
W JF BAG, Wisccccccccccccccovcccccce 8 6 14 15 16 17 
CS King, 18......... onan we DO. Sdn ce Se 
G E Greiff, 6 122 9 18 20 17 18 
R Wood, eee 
S Lund, 15 10 6 1313 466 .. 
F McGraw, 10 Sc wm a Bw 
G Morris, 0..... i. ee oe ee 


Handicaps apply to first event only. 


Shamokin Gun Club. 


SHamoxin, Pa., Feb. 23.—The two eighteen-man teams of the 
Shamokin Gun Club made a very close race in the annual supper 
contest, they finishing only one target apart. Each man shot at 
25 targets. The scores: 

Keiser’s team—Keiser 18, D. W. Shipman 14, B. Robins 19, 
George Tovey 13, Frank Erdman 15, Doc Boughner 14, F. A. 
Godcharles 11, John H. Snyder 9, Henry Kaseman 16, B. B. 
Smith 19, G. R. Hanley 7, L. Goss 13, John Gessner 16, W. T. 
Wary 14, Ray Weaver 11, Joseph Wallish 10, John Jones 18, John 
Oram 10; total 247. 

Longshore’s team—Longshore 18, H. R. McClow 16, S. North 
21, M. L. Sober 15, J. W. Richie 19, Bert Malick 19, D. G. Seiler 
12, E. O. Chamberlain 2, Bud Thomas 13, F. G. Seiler 7, H. 
Sowers 18, H. O. Hoover 19, J. E. Herrold 16, W. E. Erdman 
14, E. E. Mineral 13, G. H. Wilson 12, D. Boughner 9, William 
Fulton 12; total 246. 





®jirview Gen Club. 


Fairview, N. J., Feb. 22.—The weather conditions were a hazy 
atmosphere and a southwest wind. The main event was for the 
Fairview cup, open to members only. The cup becomes the 
property of a member who wins it three times. The conditions 
were 25 targets, handicap allowance; entrance $1; Sergeant system. 
The scores: 


leese, 15..... ovccccccccceces «+ eeee+-0001010101111001010101100—25 
t pom 6.. eeeeeeeeeeees LOLOIIII0IN0IN11011110111—25 







ling, 15.. «+00 -0010101001110000010011001—25 
Ry ee «ee -0011001111111011011110111—25 
T Hurley, es «+++ -0000011111111110011011000—20 
L Lamb «+ - -0000111111001010111011100—20 


i ° «eee 0012111111111111111110010—22 
m Burdett, 9.......- covccccoocccs covced 0101011100101101110011001—23 
Shoot-off:. R. Maclees won out on the third target. 
: Rost. J. Horxins, Sec’y. 








Ohio Items. 


THE Davis Gun Club, of Dayton, O., has elected the following 
officers: Henry Burkhardt, President; Chris. Pabst, Secretary 
and Treasurer; Elmer Lewis, Captain; Trustees, Alford Landis, 
Walter Apple, Joseph Elsen. The club will hold shoots every 
Saturday at the old grounds on Huffman Hill, and all trapshoot- 
ers are invited to attend them. 

The Springfield, O., and South Side gun clubs were consoli- 
dated on Feb. 22. The grounds at Tecumseh Park will be aban- 
doned and new grounds on Rice street, near Springfield, will be 
fitted up with all modern conveniences. 

Capt. A. F. Kempert, of the Gem City Gun Club, Dayton, O., 
announces that the club is ready to meet all comers in a team 


shoot of any number of men. 
Bownasa. 





Keystone Shooting League. 


-Houmessurc Junction, Pa., Feb. 22.—The holiday shoot of thé 
Keystone Shooting League to-day had a good attendance. A 
field gun was the prize in the main event, a miss-and-out at live 
birds. Re-entries were limited to three. Messrs. Shew atid 
Adams were tied alone in the eighth round and divided the price 
of the gun. Shooting off the sweepstake Adams won. The scores: 

Prize shoot, miss-and-out, live birds; scores by rounds: kien 
8, Shew 8, Harrison 7, S. J. C. 7; Adams 5, Jenkins 5; F. Cole 
man 4, E. Coleman 4; Morris 3, McCoy 3, F. Coleman 3 Lends 
3; Felix 2, Frank 2, Landis 2, Harrison 2, E. Coleman 2, Morris 
2; S. J. C. 2; Luther 1, Felix 1, Adams 1, Shew 1. ; 


waka live birds, $2 entrance: F. Coleman 3, Luther 3, 
rank 2, ams 2, McCoy 2, Morris‘1, B : 
cemn wees tis 1, Budd 1, E. Coleman 0, 


ee sweepstakes, live birds, $2 entrance: McCoy 5, 
= ie 5, Frank 5, Budd 5, Luther 5, Felix 5, 
Twenty-five targets, entrance $1: 

Eames 19, Morris 19, Landis 18, S. J. C. 17, Morris, Jr., 12 
Twenty-five targets, entrance $1: Coleman 22, Saahe 20, Frank 

20, Landis 19, Shew 18, Harrison 18, Budd 17. a 
ey eb. 27.—The shoot of the Keystone Shooting League to-day at 
live birds and targets had an attractive programme. A ia 4 
out, the prize of which was a field gun, was the ol y i 
re-entry was allowed. Messrs, Fred Coleman and tek fe 
S 


Shew 21, Luther 21, Adams 20, 





tied on 10 straight. The s i fi 

an € scores in the first entry and re-entry 

; Ist. 2d. 

Coleman, 31 siabadions 10 3 Harrison, 28 7 - 
iE MPddeddeadesace enkins, { 

— 30. wideateeaveeee 9 0 owe : $ 
D. MWddwndamwcdan 4 2 Morris, 27...... 1 ° 

In the event at 10 live birds, Fred Coleman and 1. RB, 5 


Fred Coleman and I. Budd 
the whole 10, and Jones, Morris and Harrison divided saan 


: _The entrance was $5, three moneys. Coleman and Eames 
ivided first in the third event at 7 live birds handicap, $3 
> , 

















entrance: 
Ten birds: 
ey = Sivkeseee seaaatle— 9 Coleman, Wiesadrale 222222222210 
Smith,’ 27... 211*111202— § Jonee, og. 077877" 2oizapoee 
ae Jr. - -2020101222— 7 => 28...2227 "30129197 ; 
pbell, 27.....°:-00enenig— § eee nees — 


_Seven birds: Morris 7, Smith 6, Budd 6 
Campbell 5, Eames 4, Jenkins 4, 
Five birds, handicap rise, one barrel $2 
Eames 5, Coleman 5 3, § 
1, Reyers 0. 
Twenty-five targets, Sergeant system, 50 cents entrance, thr 
moneys: Coleman 25, Eames 22, Budd 21, Smith 19 teu 9, 
Harrison 18, Morris 18, Campbell 13, Morris, Jr., 12 ; — 


Twenty-five targets, same conditi w 
; 3 ! ‘ nditions:, Coleman 24, Jon 22, 
Eames 22, Harrison 21, Budd 19, Smith 19, Morris 18 sii 


John 6, Coleman 5, 


entrance, three moneys: 
» Morris 4, John 3, Smith 2, Muncer 2, Budd 





Rochester Rod and Gun Cli-b. 


Rocuester, N. Y., Feb. 22.—The spring series of Rochester 
Rod and Gun Club contests began to-day. They are handicap 
events. The handicaps are changed after each contest by the 
handicapper, Mr. F. C. Cutting. Messrs Stewart and Fraley tied 
on 22, but as Stewart is a scratch man and Fraley had 4, the 
latter won the event. The conditions are 25 targets to constitute 
a string and 25 to be a perfect score. 

Each shooter, should he score, with his added allowance, more 
than 25, will have the excess deducted from his handicap =n next 
string. And should his score be less than perfect with the 
added allowance, he will have added to his handicap on next 
string one-half of the number of targets that he fails to score 
under the 25 mark, the club always taking the benefit of the 
fractions. The shoots will be held on each and every Wednesday 
to and inculding Wednesday, April 27, 1904. 

Contestants may shoot up back scores any Wednesday. Total 
scores to count for prizes. The scores: 


‘ 


: Hdcp. Brk. Tot’l. f 
Citi ttn 55: hie ae ae eee 7 yon 
WE. ccdueeder 4 22 25 Kershner ....... 2 20 22 
JC Powers.... 5 18 23 SN ia acctn cael 4 19 23 
Siebold ........ 5 18 23. +~=Bonbright ...... 2 20 22 
Stewart ........ 0 22 22 Watson ....... + 16 20 


Feb. 24.—There were four full scores made in the second con- 
test of the Rochester Rod and Gun Club prize series to-day. 

Several members of the Canandaigua Sportsmen’s Club were 
visitors and contestants. They promised to come again in a few 
weeks. The Rochester Club will arrange a programme of events 
specially for them. 

Spring handicap scores: 





Brk. Tot’l. Hdep. Brk. Tot’l. 
Watson 20 25 Siebold ........ 6 16 22 
Adkin 21 25 Bonbright ...... 3 18 21 
Clark 21 2 Ee, re 1 19 20 
George 19 25 pore t 15 19 
Fraley 20 23 ae 





York City Gun Clut, 


York, Pa.—The following scores were made at the last shoot, 
Feb. 22, of the York City Gun Club. The morning was rainy, and 
the afternoon was very windy, which helped to make low scores. 
Mr. D. S. Daudt, the manager of the State shoot, to be held in 
York, Pa., May 16 to 21, was with us at our shoot, and at the 
State shoot committee meeting Mr. McSherry was high gun with 
175 out of 200; Humer 168, Davy Deardorff 157. Mr. Deardorff is 
the oldest gentleman belonging to the club, and Davy said if 
his evesight was as good as the other young ducks who were 
shooting, he would lay them all in the shade, and I think Davy 
is right. 


“4 





Events: 1234667 8 910 
Targets 15 15 20 20 20 20 25 25 2020 Total. 

pe ere 14 13 2019 17 16 2023 1617 1% 
BEE Sincdcedevdeoniodcas - 9101414131421 201415 14 
POOR. sscewccives . 111019 181419 20191314 157 
WRG sida since swear asee - 11 13 16 17 16 14 22 19... .. am 
ii ckis cetbadesessas . § 6 814121117131612 1277 
PD. s0babectecceau . 1012 1810 141716131116 140 
MENON . dodgccdaddececouce . 12 91713141820181618 155 
MacMiller ......cccccccces -- 121313 16131716191516 150 
Chas. Humer -- 14151719 141420201817 168 
SIE dccducecedaccuats - 68 8 7 811 71013 9 85 
a ae os OSE Wis Be ke ow: 3c 
SOMME cocchaé oscbvcvvsseses ww WEED 1 TW eg cu 06 00. 3 ene 
PIII occ ccccccescosecces ac I se 0600 BE dh ek ae“: . dee 
SOMME cc cccccccccoscccussc -- WIBWISIWBB.... a 
MIE adccudccesscodadeoctd oo SETS WWM Bic ce «cee 
BAO ids ase cesccccnscasece ee} PR | Pe 
SLOMEP co cccccccccccececsers SS ef PR ee 
Metzger .......cecccceecoees aeeas eo ce es 66 ae MED oc co Kees 
Patricks 2... cccccceccccccccscecee os oeee' UE ROE cé-de: 800 
Rhine ......0¢ ivideneundien wsece ee Ss. eUind MUP Gilgen eos. <j cce 
Penmsy .......-sceceeee otadanes oe 600s 6-0 ae: 0 ioe 
McGuigan ......sseceeeecceeeeee oo oe os oe WME IE Eta ce see 
Was Bae seepesedsaeds vasseuae oc ive a baad 0d Ee Oe EB dee 

cece ree eeeseerereeeeeseeese oe 88 £8 £8 oe oe 43 oe ee ere 
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Cincinnati Gun Club. 


THE attendance on Washington’s Birthday, Feb. 22, was fair. 
The weather was cold and clear. Some good work was done. 
Seven events at 20, two at 15 and two at 25 targets, a total of 220, 
were shot. 

‘Ihe chellenge issued by Gambell and Barker to shoot a series 
of ten 100-target races against any two resident amateurs of the 
club, was accepted by Medico and Davies, and the first two 
matches of the series were shot to-day. Messrs. Gambell and 
Barker won both of them by a total of 351 to 320, which gives 
them a good lead of 31, with 800 more targets to be shot at. 
Barker shot in most excellent form, steady as clockwork, and 
scored 91 and 90. Medico was high gun in the two races with 94, 
but he fell off to 82 in the second 100, 

Ackley shot in six of the regular events, and was congratulated 
on th: good showing he made. 

Barker made the longest run in the races, breaking 43 straight 
in the first match. Medico’s longest run was 32 in the same race. 
The scores, in a series of 20 targets, follow: 


eS aakee cane res tenor aael 146 17 17 17 18—85 
RR ieee: seaphaagcsancentoenace: if 19 20 iy 1891-176 
eS Se 12-12 14 14 16-67 
I nw. wsoncenseaccthobnpeesourshouse 19 20 18 19 18—94—161 





Total of both matches: 
Gambell aad Barker 351. Davies and Medico 320. 
Regular events, Washington Birthday’s shoot: 






Events: 12346567 8 91011 

‘largets: 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 15 25 2515 Total. 
ee, ED os 143 
eee eee 2 102 
SO a 60 
SOUND covenccconvsvecccess 57 
EEE Svcksevcesccoctccecses 32 
Ack.ey ... 68 
Fredericks .. 79 
Don Minto ...... 27 
EE NEC a 69 
Sampson .......ceccccececees 32 
A Sunderbruch ° 41 
BRIE  coscoscneccnceesescescs 99 Be 68.60 S8 60 a0 48 
EEEINS . conccdynoocectinbegnece es bp ob, be Wb bn. 6b 60 
Gaummbel] .......cccccccccccee oo 0s 00 00 90 00 0 00 45 
BEER coscanvcesecsodtncénoes 06 bo Stee BOlSs 60 wees ° 18 





The air was cool on Feb. 27, but not too much so for comfort. 
There was a light southeast breeze. In the cash prize shoot high 
gun was won by Don Minto, with 46, a score which is nearer to 
his gait of a few months back. Koll was second, with 44, fol- 
lowed closely by Suuderbruch, with 43. 

President J. B. Mosly, chairman; H. F. Jergen and Dr. A. B. 
Heyl, tournament committee, have prepared an exceptionally at- 
tractive programme for the third annual handicap target tourna- 
ment of the ciub. ‘Ihe club offers $2,200 in added money and 
guaranteed purses, and is prepared to take care of three hundred 
or four hundred shooters. 

G. W. Schwer, Emil Werk and the rest of the party which 
visited Florida a short while ago, returned home the first of the 
week. They had some good shooting and fishing, the latter 
especially being excellent, bass, sheepshead and red-snappers giv- 


ing them most of their sport. 


Lou Ahlers is slowly recovering from his sickness and will be at 
his old spurt of smashing targets before long. 

Falk’s score of 36 to-day is very good, when it is taken into 
ecnsideration that he is suffering from a broken rib and his side 
was encased in plaster; left-quarterers he simply could not touch. 

Ackley is doing much better since the weather moderated a lit- 
tle, and not a man on the grounds but what would be tickled to 
see him break ‘em all every time. 

Cash price shoot, 50 targets: Don Minto (16) 46, Roll (17) 44, 
Sunderbruch (19) 43, Faran (17) 42, Maynard (18) 41, Pohlar (17) 41, 
Medico (19) 40, Block (17) 40, Osterfeld (17) 39, Harig (17) 38, 
Wiliams (17) 38, Gambell (16) 37, Falk (17) 36, Ackley (16) 36, 
Pfictier (17) 36, Boeh (16) 36, Linn (18) 35, Plunkett (16) 35, 
Captain (17) 34, Willie Green (17) 34, Bullerdick (17) 33, Muhle- 
man (16) 33, Jack (16) 32, Norris (17) 22. 

Match, 25 targets: Medico 23, Norris 21; total 44. Roll 19, Oster- 
feld 28; cotal 42. 

Match, 25 targets: Medico 24, Gambell 21. 

Bowasa. 


Boston Gun Club. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 27.—Forty-three shooters were convinced at 
the Boston Gun Club’s afternoon shoot to-day that a Leggett 
trap came as near to perfection as could be. 

Every one was there, judging by the names that appeared on 
the score board. Bob Root and Arnold, traveling from Provi- 
dence; Griffiths, from Pascoag; Coffin, Burbank, Johnson and 
Hambin, from Wh.tinsville; Rule, from Lowell; Worthing, from 
Brockton; Frank, Hay and Everett, from Lynn; and a score of 
others from the various other clubs in Boston and vicinity. 

The occasion of this shoot was the first corner in the team match 
between Harvard, Watertown and Boston gun clubs, one shoot to 
be held on each grounds, and the team breaking the greatest 
number of targets to be declared the winner. 

As will be seen by the score, the Boston team, under Capt. 
Woodruff’s able management, secured a 5-target lead over the 
Watertown’s Independent team, though the scores were much 
lower than we had reason to expect. The conditions, however, 
were not conducive to high averages, as the northeast wind and 
intermittent snow most certainly played a big figure, for no 
sooner did the shooter get in position than a gust of wind would 
change the whole situation, and those who labored under the dis- 
advantage of spectacles, etc., were handicapped with the snow- 
flakes, in ways that the others were unable to realize. 

Three thousand eight hundred and fifty targets were trapped in 
just over four hours, something which has never been done before 
on our grounds, and does great credit to the shooters, showing 
that they were ready to shoot and in their positions at the proper 
time, helping the squad hustler not a little, as the most dis- 
agreeable part of a large shoot is a squad that is mever ready. _ 

The club, whiie having a fair amount of help ready for work, 
Was not quite prepared for the sized shoot it turned out to be, 
and we are very much indebted to Hodsdon, of the Watertown 
club;.Strew, Everett and Frank, of the Birch Brook Club; Lane, 
one of the club’s regular attendants, though not shooting to-day, 
and Collins. Without the help of these ever-ready helpers, the B. 
G. C. would have been a trifle worried; but having such friends on 
our list, it seems as though we were always taking advantage and 
remaining in their debt. We hope to be able to return the com- 
pliments soon, as trapshooting is on the rise now, and all clubs 
will start up for summer series within the next few months. 

The compiler of scores, F. P. Miller, was easily kept busy dur- 
ing the entire afternoon, but he was there and ready, the an- 
nouncing of the winners and individual leader being made im- 


FOREST. AND STREAM. 


mediately upon completion of event No. 8, and causing consid- 
erable talk as to the correctness and quick way of keeping results. 

Individual honors of the shoot were ably taken care of by 
Baldwin, the old Pennsylvania crack, making his initial shoot on 
these grounds quite a memorable one, and though pushed to the 
limit by Burbank, a well placed 15 straight clinched the lead by 
just one target. 

The club’s regular attendant, Frank, was very close to both, 
82 out of the 100 targets being his effort, a loss of 13 targets out of 
the first 50 being disastrous, as the last half netted an even 465. 

The next shoot in this series will take place on the grounds of 
the Boston Shooting Association, under the auspices of the 
Harvard Shooting Club, and will go quite a ways toward picking 
out the winner. Other scores: 








Events: 1 23°46 67.8 Shot 

Targets: 1015101510151015 at. Broke. Av. 
Griffiths a 712 910 412 100 7 aaee 
Baker .. 614 710 711 100 73 -730 
Reot ... ae, eS oc on 7 49 -654 
Arnold 7 Oe Se 7% 48 -640 
SION ” 0c: sien eunsibinnn-ad 813 911 714 79 100 73 ~=.780 
ER -sesucsavdeecdbustes 9 9 *18 813 915 100 82 = .820 
DINEE: :<- cocnsncapibennes 713 810 812 714 100 79 -790 
Sp eebeteg = 4115611478 38 100 53 -530 
Re ae che oe 2 O's Ta 7 4 «+ 27 

ED se cwsnbbehaesdeendseas 914 712 7101010 100 79 -790 
RL: scuthuativtdyasacunal 611 611 71448 8 10 ia 
SCRE... osccdaccisaneets 814 811 814 911 100. «83 -830 
—— stab eunbhectnenee 912 812 912 610 100 73 =. 780 

ee eee 74711693839 10 66 -660 
OY. cddupkaecestsiwceke 510 612 6979 10 64 = .640 
NE EES RRL 9978 610 76 10 62 = .620 
ETON ccsuuscvescenseaed 1012 811 910 915 100 84 -840 
TER: .cshedsvactilvccches 610 7 8 513 810 100 67 ~=—s «670 
Des cccksGooninebsapee 610 9 5 814 714 100 73 =. 730 
WENE  ossésenensevessd 109566 7.... 7% 43 = «574 
SEUGEEN icicvchbecnentvaaae €8'3 7 3n.. % 352s. 467 
Riskwood ..ccccccccsecces RI BoB. ke ve 60 39 780 

MED. cio ntcsees nes Giles 712 811 6 9712 100 7 §«.720 
DEE ccicicewosbebonrets 4. > FR 60 47 ~=—s«. 784 
Rea 73810 711 97 100 62 -620 
Sprague ........ Socssedes 71045468 9 100 53 -530 
PE «ccenccncesescoees - $10 713 612 9 9 10 7% .750 
DE cohebuheusesssehhh Ae 14 613 612 7 7 76 50 = .667 
SE ee 23773768 10 44 =.440 
BPREROR . cccccccécevcqecces 3... 5.43:7 3 6 85 30 355 
SEER: :Kicntswens spbepht 6a-.ue 743949 7 36 — «480 

EE cpcnbnbassenaotenes . - Til 610 510 7% 49 = .654 
Bancroft - 722 913 91 vi) 61 -802 
Marshall ... 710 713 812 7% 57s. 760 
Harrison . 6623 3.. 60 19 302 
Foster . 6769 211 100 56 -560 
Lawler . - 26686. 60 27 450 
Rule ... - 721.933 6.. 60 4 CT 
Fisher ee Rye 22 -440 
BERD weccdepes oo" BS oy 7 42 = .50 
Allison coe Sw ee 60 11 184 
TEE. nancsencbecenssdnes’ <0 09 22 4 3-5 v5) 24 320 
Edwards 7 6 811 710 vt) 49 = .654 


Team match, five men per team, 50 targets per man, l6yds. rise: 
Boston Gun Club. 











Baker ......-0000 710 711-35 Baldwin 10 9 15—43 
Woodruff, ca 4 7 8 3—22 Hodsdon 714 7 9-37 
Frank 813 915—45 Gokey 6 9 7 12-34 
Bell 710 10 10—37 Morse 610 7 6—29 
TEER .coasocosncus 513 810-36 Sprague - 46 8 $27 

175 170 

Watertown Gun Club. Harvard Shooting Club. 

DARED ccnccvccesse 814 714—43 Bancroft ......... 913 9 11—42 
Bartlett ........0. 612 9 9—36 Marshall . «-» 713 8 2—O0 
Philbrick, capt... 711 9 7—34 Ward .... «+» 610 5 10—31 
TEE eencieckes See 2 eee Ee. <ccnsenenees 78 5 7-27 
Foote .......0006 3 7 56 8-23 Marsalis, capt... 3 9 4 9-25 

167 165 


ON LONG ISLAND. 
Brooklyn Gun Club. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 22.—The scores made at the Brooklyn 
Gur. Club holiday shoot follow: 








Events: 12346566 Events: 2:23:24 °%'% 

Targets: 25 25 26 26 10 15 Targets: 25 25 25 25 10 15 
Kelly .ccccscccs 19 23 28 22 913 Craft ......0.00- 18 .. 1222 413 
Bergen 00 EE Eicon EEE. saneccns 16 12 16 16... .. 
Dwyer 18151518 2 9 Ryder .......... 20 2017 15 .. .. 
Hitchings ...... 19151819 .... Bennett ........ 6 BB 2. os 0s 
Howard. .......- 8141615 5 9 


No. 5 was at 5. pairs. 


Crescent Athletic Club, 


Bay Ridge, L. I., Feb. 27.—The weather was pleasant, there was 
a good attendance of active shooters, and competition was well 
sustained at the shoot of the Crescent Ath’etic Club to-day. Capt. 
A. W. Money, H. Werleman, G. G. Stephenson and L. M. 
Palmer won trophies. 5 

The February cup was won by Mr. L. C. Hopkins without any 
fourth contest, his three wins, each with a full score of 25, being 
a definite settlement of the February cup competition. Neverthe- 
less, trophy shoots and the team shoot engaged the full atten- 
tion of the contestants. The scores: ; 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets, handicap: G. G. Stephenson, Jr. (1) 
15, O. C. Grinnell, Jr. (4) 14, W. W. Marshall (8) 13, A. G. 
Southworth (0) 18, L. M. Palmer, Jr. (0) 13, F. B. Stephenson (0) 
3, L. C. Hopkins (1) 13, Capt. Money (0) 12, E. H. Lott (0) 12, 
H. B. Vanderveer (1) 11, F. T. Bedford, Jr. (1) 11, William Sherer, 
Jr. (4) 10, Dr. O’Brien (2) 9. 

Sykes team cups, 25 targets, handicap: Southworth (1) 19, 
Marshall (5) 19; total 38. Hopkins (3) 22, Money (1) 19; total 41. 
Lott (1) 23, Vanderveer (3) 20; total 43. Stephenson (1) 24, 
Stephenson, Jr. (2) 21; total 45. 

Palmer trophy, 25 targets, handicap: Capt. Money 25, F. B. 
Stephenson 21, F. T. Bedford, Jr., 20, E. H. Lott 19. 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets, handicap: L. C. Hopkins 15, Werle- 
man 14, Bedford 14, Money 14, ralmer 13, F. B. Stephenson 13, 
Southworth 12, Lott 12, Dr. O’Brien 11, G. G. Stephenson, Jr., 11, 
Notman 10, Sherer 10, Vanderveer 10, Marshall 7. 

Trophy shoot, 25 targets, handicap: Werleman 25, Bedford 23, 
Money 22, Hopkins 22, Notman 22, Palmer 21, G. G. Stephenson, 
Jr., 20, Marshall 20, F. B. Stephenson 19, Dr. Raynor 19, South- 
worth 18, Sherer 18, Grinnell 16, Dr. O’Brien 13. 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets, handicap: Capt. Money 15, Hopkins 13, 
Sherer 15, Werleman 13, Palmer 13, O’Brien 12, Grinnell 12, 
Marshall 10. 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets, handicap: Palmer 14, Sherer 13, Hop- 
kins 12, O’Brien 12, Notman 12, Werleman 12, Marshall 11, Money 
10, Grinnell 7. 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets, handicap: Werleman 14, Palmer 14, 
Grinnell 14, Money 12, Marshall 10, Notman 9, Hopkins 8 Shoot- 
off, 15 targets, handicap: Werleman 14, Palmer 13, Grinnell 10. 


Shee; s'vad Bay Gun Club. 


Sheepshead Bay, L. I., Feb. 25.—Two members of the Sheeps- 
head Bay Gun Club selected this day to decide a match of which 
the loser had to pay for a dinner for twenty-five men to be served 
at Mr. Ira McKane’s hotel. It was thoroughly enjoyed by all 
shooters present. The scores were not very high, the result of a 
cold gale blowing across the traps. Mr, Montanus had to allow 
his opponent 10 targets in 50, and won by only one target. 





[Marcz §, too4. 


Dinner was served to twenty-one men. Scores: H. Montanus 
21, Theo. Knuth, 10, plus 10 handicap, 20, 





Sweepstakes: 

Events: 123 4 _ Events: 1234 

Targets: 2515202. ‘Targets: 25 15 20 20 
I McKane ... -- 18111617 Williamson .......... 16 9 1415 
TEE A ae cise ope 1712 1616 Montanus ............ 14 10 13 14 


Feb. 22.—The Sheepshead Bay Gun Club held a successful shoot 
on Washington’s Birthday and were especially interested in the 
long-talked-of match between Mr. Ira McKane, of Sheepshead 
Bay, and Mr. Geo. Delany, of Atlantic Highlands, N. J., which 
was a 100-bird race for $100. 

Twenty men shot for a special holiday cup, handicap allow- 
ance. Mr. Williamson came out the winner. 

Main event, 50-target handicap: 

Hdcp. Brk. Tot’!. 
30 










eee DD ete.» cscnis 15 45 
Williamson... 16 34 50 Shorty ..... -0 4 4 
H_ Kronika...... 20 2 46 R Gewart -20 30 6&0 
D Heffner....... 146 6 23 T Osborne. -15 30 4 
H Montanus....17 28 45 R_ Dade.... -20 2 4 
I McKane....... 10 634 R_Snyder.. -6 39 4 
8 oo See 20 30 8 50 Charlies ..... -O0 6B 
T Knuth ........ 20 9 2 A Fransiola .....200 18 38 
E Garrison...... 10 25 33 Dc nansemee 18 «631 49 
F Crusen........ 66s lCUM 
Tie, 25 targets, handicap: 
ener 3 0 2B Williamson ..... 17 8 2 
Match shoot, McKane-Delany: 
RN en os cas ake aks socereed 0011010000100110001110001—10 


1101111001111001100111111—18 

1100111011111010111001011—17 

1101011011110101011100111—17—62 
Ms ocasannndesnsasssneyeasat 1000110111010100100001110—12 

1101000110010111011001111—15 

1011111111111011101100000—17 

1010000101101100000101010—10—64 

Sweepstakes: 





Events: 234656 Events: 23466 

‘largets: 2525 26 25 Targets: 225 26 25 
GREEN ccccccececs D6 co Se BOOED sccccspeccsecs 05 00 RW 
Fransiola ee 9. 2. eee a | | 
Pillion .. ja\a’/ oe Ee Se ORE.. cvccace op. 00: on 00 
Cooper Benn SRE NEE eosovsnnesd, 00. 00. 60 68 12 
Charles OD ck a0 ch A LED “Srebsccets ae cc ce ot 
Shorty oak Se Oe Ee © ER Sudvccccacccs Be 60 0 ee 12 
Snyder ... <5, i ” <ctncsccsens 06. <0 oo oe 6 
Woods .... Be oc BO Ss GEUNTEOTD. aasccasece on 60 on -- 12 
Montanus .. Pe BO eee eo 00 ce 
Gewart DE ce sce Ee ED asbaccese ee so 6% os ae 
Osborne as y er De Eee ee os M 
VOOCRC!s ceccccccs oe v9 18 .. 22 





Riverside Guan Clb, 


Utica, N. Y., Feb. 22.—A large number of contestants were at 
the closing shoot of the Riverside Gun Club’s winter season. 
Twenty-two contestants participated in the merchandise prize 
event.. The wind blew strong; part of the time a stiff gale pre- 
vailed. Four 10-target and one 20-target event constituted the 
programme. In each there was a handicap allowance to the con- 
testants. 

The winners of the merchandise prizes were Dr. Clarke, J. 
Wagner, George Newton and E. J. Loughlin. W. L. Race, of 
Waterville, and H. C. Borden, of Norwich were the visiting 
shooters. The scores follow: 





Events: 232345 Events: 123465 

Targets: 10 10 10 20 10 Targets: 10 10 10 20 10 
CRE euskacbdscss - 910 91610 Biddiecome ....... 5 6 915 9 
D Loughlin ...... 7 6 716 8 Windheim ....... 78 616 7 
MAGE cccccsececese 8 613 9 J Wagner ........ 8 61012 6 
Thomann ......... 9 & 813 7 Borden ........ 76613 7 
Oe ae 710 814 9 Milgate ... o 8 Um.» 
Oe ee 7101013 8 brunner ... 6 313 7 
W Wagner ........ 5 61510 Teesdale .. oy A Bases 
Kokesch ........++ 76 913 G6 Jenny ..... eo £6 OT 
TAGREOE cccccoccicce 6 4 712 8 Daly ...... - 6 5614., 
E Loughlin ....... 7 6 618 5 Fairchilds .. = 2 oe 
WES cccccccccccce ZT > wie- 6 Sabulese ..ccccccee 4 612 


i a E, J. Loucutin, Sec’y. 
Ossining Gun Club, 

Osstninc, N. Y., Feb, 28.—The inclosed scores were made at a 
practice shoot of the Ossining Gun Club, held on Washington’s 
Birthday, Feb. 22. The attendance was good, considering the 
fact that the shoot was not announced. The feature of the day 
was the performance of Abe Aitchison, the club’s care-taker, a man 
seventy-six years old, who broke 7 biuerocks out of 10, gun be- 
low e.bow. Abe has been a good one in his time and can still 
“trim” most of the young fellows at “gun below elbow” shooting. 


A gusty wind made hard shooting. Cup shoot Saturday, 
March 5. 

Events: 1 
‘largets: 1 
i EE ceevihoatusssseees 

F Becker ......0000 


8 9 10 
10 1 10 10 10 
i es 
8 
9 
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+ CAI OOTIOOMOOM 
ee 
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5 6 
A Reitzenstein ... es 
EES dpciucneus 7 6 
W Smith ....... : 
siandford 

Anderson ... ow os 
Col Fiske ....... os 60 0 
De Saow ..ccccee os. 60 "ee 
A Aitchison .... 
Be SU kxcpulsccts 
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Jefferson County Gun Club, 


Louisvitte, Ky.—The live bird shoot of the Jefferson County 
Gun Club, held to-day, had a good attendance. The weather was 
pleasant. The Washington handicap, at 20 birds, was the main 
event. The prize was a cup. It was won by Charles Semple, with 
a score of 19. The entrance was $15. The scores: 






D Me dtss binckschaseaeranalivedsscceecete 12222222290220220222—17 
2 AO, Wann > eekas es covdasebuttwihnoe boeken 22222°22222222222222—19 
OD, ; DR? Tl ticen cc ntehnsutbabiauababtaNeal 2222 2020*20222222222—16 
eB.” OS See eee. 11211201021 2222020—14 
MNO Mi natascav ven sitivcsrcssecoodkieds ove eo 028022020071 990921 °20—12 
ee BR ee eae # + # » 0e22222222200102112021—16 
Dat EL: ME kus ecgbueesVeccudentocesaccaled 222Sb12S hob swe soy—13 
SE SR Bee te ME 22211222912122222222—19 
Cee EE Mb catbicesdbdéssccncbcaivseye ones 10022010010100021011—10 
Dy EG Til ndctawabeniessiansibenocenecee 2211*110212111111011—17 

INTs Usivhnssecenesesasacabones een 211*2202221020 —10 
DEG VebbevnccvsdetecetnsMicwedsects oinkieedd 0200120202~120022212—12 
EE AT onc caxhinn sé dpbcenecedwebeneelciueced 2222222221201112*202—17 
Beh QUE, Bho. ci evesctcvegeccties oe eeeee ee 0L202200212"122212112—16 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. J. H. Rushton, of Canton, N. Y., has been making canoes 
and advertising his product in the Forest anp Stream for about 
a generation, and there is no canoe builder whose name is more 
familiar to that portion of the public which purchases canoes. 
Besides canoes, he makes pleasure boats, oars, paddies, sails and 
fittings, all of which are fully described in the catalogue, wh:-h he 
offers to send to any one applying for it. 











_To many a man desiring a new gun, a second-hand arm is pre- 

cisely as_useful as a new one, and far more nearly within his 
means. Even if a man does not wish to purchase a gun, it is 
always a pleasure to look over a list in which guns are fully de- 
scribed. Such a list. is the one for March, issued by Messrs. 
Schoverling, Daly & Gales, 302-304 Broadway, New York, which 
this well-known bouse offers to mail on application. 
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A COLD WINTER 





MAKES § 
AN § 
EARLY 





SPRING. 


ND in the Spring man’s fancy turns to thoughts 
of “fishing.” To the man who loves the 
art of angling, his tackle is of interest twelve 
months in the year—that is if it is good tackle. 
It is always before the fishing season opens that he 
begins to overhaul what he has on hand in antici- 
pation of joys to come. It is largely possible that 
the haunts of years before are to be forsaken and 
new territory invaded. This may mean different 
rods, different lines, different reels and different flies: 
We, as dealers, try and keep pace with the ever- 
changing thoughts of man, and are better than ever prepared to 


supply for this season the best goods that we have ever shown. 


Our Touradif Rod sells for $20.00 
and the Bic Rod for $15.00 


We positively guarantee every rod, and if any one should 
prove unsatisfactory, we will cheerfully refund the purchase price. 
We certainly could not afford to make this offer if we did not know 
what we were talking about. While rods are the principal article 
of every fisherman’s cabinet, we have taken an equal amount of 
pains with the requisities that go with the rods. There is noth- = 
ing that a man needs for fishing in any waters that we cannot @& 
supply. 

We can furnish you with everything necessary 


for a trip to any part of the world. 
If you cannot call on us, send 10 cents for our 240 page 

catalogue. It contains many dollars’ worth of information. 

ABERCROMBIE & FITCH, 


Manufacturers of Complete Outfits for Explorers, Campers and Prospectors, 
314-316 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 


THE SMILE THAT WON’T COME OFF. 
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“FISHING 
ON THE 


PICTURESQUE 
ERIE,” A Beautifully Illustrated Booklet, 


containing valuable articles on fresh water fishes and fishing, 





. . . DELAWARE RIVER VIEW. 
written by veteran anglers, and a complete and reliable directory ; 


to the lakes and streams along the lines of the Erie, where the best sport may be found. New 
and enlarged edition for 1904 will be ready for distribution about April 1st, and can be obtained 
from any Erie ticket agent in New York City and Brooklyn, or by sending five cents in stamps 


to the undersigned. 


THE BLACK BASS FISHING in the upper Delaware is unsurpassed. The Erie follows 


the course of this beautiful river for over sixty miles. 


TROUT STREAMS too numerous to mention, but the Erie Fishing Book will tell all 
about them. 

“RURAL SUMMER HOMES.” An illustrated directory to the Hotels and Boarding Houses 
in the beautiful Summer Land along the Erie, will be ready about April 1st. Free, on application 


to Erie ticket agents, or by sending six cents in stamps, for postage, to 





D. W. COOKE, General Passenger Agent, NEW YORK. 


Trout STREAM. 


IE 





A WORK OF WIDENING IMPORTANCE 
TO THE BOOK WORLD. 


TEN SUPERB LARGE VOLUMES. 


January 9, 1904, 200 on in full 
j. P. JENSON, Crookston High School, Crooks- color. 
ton, Minn., says: 500 other reproduc- 


. 3 : \/ V: 
The NATURE LIBRARY far surpassed my a ; 5/4 x 8% inches. 


1,500 text cuts, January 12, 1904. 
4,000 pages. AARON L, TREADWELL, Professor of Biology, 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., says: 
Doubleday, Page & Co, are to be congratu- 
= lated on the general excellence of the books 
the books in my work as Science Instructor, and - - comprised in their NATURE LIBRARY. It is 
| know that I shall derive information from them ; the most valuable series | know for the use of 
for many years to come. The color plates are - ; . the Nature lover, whether he is interested pro- 
excellent, the arrangement scientific and yet ‘ , fessionally or non-professionally in natural history 
simple, and the binding substantial, Fifteen dol- - subjects. 
lars would not buy my set if I could not get 
another. 


expectation. I have already made good use of 


THE NATURE LIBRARY. 


For six years we have been working steadily to build up THE NATURE LIBRARY, and have spent many thousand dollars to 


bring it to its present form of ten beautiful volumes. The set has become a standard work—the only one of its kind in the world—and the 

sale has increased very rapidly, more than ten times as many being sold this season as last. ‘There is no household in the land where these 

books are not needed; for grown people, for schools, for children, for everyone who wants to know about birds, flowers, butterflies, mush- 
rooms, insects, etc., this set is absolutely indispensable. 


JOHN BURROUGHS in his introduction well expresses the spirit of the books. He writes: “While accurate and scientific, I 
have found them very readable. The treatment is popular without being sensational.” 


DOUBLEDAY 
PAGE & to, We have made a book which to some extent expresses the beauty of THE NATURE LIBRARY. It contains 


Send me your new some of the colored plates, several of the photographic reproductions, shows text pages, and so far as is possible describes 
book descriptive .of the great work. 
The Nature Library, 
free of cost to me, and Cut off and send to us this coupon with your name and address, and the book will be sent you, 
give details of price, etc with full information as to prices and terms. You incur no obligation. 

, etc. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY, 


34 Union Square, New York. 
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Akron Gun Club. 


Tue annual holiday shoot of the Akron, O., Gun Club, held on 
Washington’s Birthday, Feb. 22, was a very successful affair, 
forty-eight shooters participating in the different events. 

The weather was not what is known as “ideal for the sport,” 
as a strong wind was blowing most of the day and made the 
shooting very difficult. 

Ralph Trimble was the guest of the club. High gun honors 
were divided by Wagoner and Haak, each of whom broke 127 
out of 150. Bradley was second with 126. 

It was intended to have decided the championship of Summit, 
Portage and Stark counties by a match between teams of the 
Canton and Akron clubs, but owing to the iliness of several mem- 
bers of the former team the contest was postponed. 

The Akron club agreed to match any number of men which the 
Columbia Gun Club, of Barberton, O., would bring to the score, 
and the latter showed up with seven. The match was shot, and 
the Akrons won, 276 to 263. The scores in the programme events 












follow: 
Events: 123 45 67 8 91011 Shot 
Targets: 10 15 10 15 10 15 10 15 15 15 20 at. Broke. 
WIR Ascidesscsane 91310 9 91410 11 12 12 18 150 127 
BOONE. Dab bi svncevceve .913 813 914 913131115 150 127 
ET inna oaccksnGa 9131010 815 6 15 13 12 15 150 126 
BEE aiwinasseséaecc 910 913 815 811121215 150 122 
Kreider n4ns's 614 813 614 81314 816 150 120 
R Trimble 911 913 910 613111316 150 120 
Lucky -- 510 918 814 613141315 150 120 
ee ep ee - 711 911612 711131117 180) 115 
C.. A ivecees -- 410 810 311 813101216 150 110 
Roots ..... 810 7 9 8 7101513 813 150 108 
Metzler 81179710 71 98 8 150 95 
Russell 48 5 9 751012 81016 150 94 
Work ..... 571969 911 81016 150 91 
Pullman -- - 714 810 712131515 125 101 
WHE sacs 8 8 8.. 710 8121213 115 86 
www 8 79 6 210 61210 5 130 5 
Raven 512 710 613 813... 100 74 
Breoks Ski? Be ae’ So 115 72 
Leecher - § 6 610 7 8 810 6. 115 68 
Scott . wees es ek oe 100 67 
PE Ri igncc dis cese SH 77 7.8-@'s 7 115 od 
Se 5 8 410 5 910N.. 100 2 
J L Smith n> sable 0 wheat a 75 61 
CMU EERN eRe pecbuaevdtce 6A 6A! bolee 46.54 8 12101217 vii) 59 
WE rake as Seas eb cca. ve és 510 6 7 61012 90 56 
PON ia om asivin isc Gesse. 5 . 713101114 7 55 
C. J. Schitz - 61311 912 5 51 
ne alak be od aaah! chan 8 9 91213 7 51 
D J Evans 3 $1410 11 7 46 
WE as cas eusecasees & F..& 2:3-O Bi oe ks an 1°0 45 
Hi W Smith -. 610 81010 75 44 
Deible  ...... HO es Gs Oe OG le 42 
GRIN SSiceccccce oe Mee i cets SOS OM 15 39 
Wa irenine vk cskn <diaiie os itt ae, See SORES 50 39 
CR oes slain acs, aniaald 9-30 633... ; 59088 
Caren ake bhncee'.t6 Se 04. 64 )55,.000 te, Oe ee 75 38 
J "Rides Beccseve oe t8 i Py a 1¢0 7 
eee vi 37 
Sc cccchcvscus et 0. <6) oa" eee Ae ee 50 35 
| EE Se eae en Oe 50 34 
WE Niantnativanten> A<ie+ sian deo beets 50 34 
py EN Cineciseces | ss we. ¥s.e¢ <p 8 mois 55 29 
G Danforth ay 50 2 
Klink ....... Til 50 26 
Schall 78 50 22 
COREE Gebebatenchaers. ve, 00. 00 0%. ct20 nae 25 15 
\ Danforth ES" at as ve oe 25 12 
NeW ckdincsesvacqunevares eg ee 20 12 
Bonasa. 





Arkansas Championship. — - 


Litttz Rock, Ark., Feb. 25.—The two days’ shoot under the 
management of Paul R. Litzke, which was scheduled for Tuesday 
and Wednesday, was fairly well patronized by both local and vis- 
iting sportsmen. Tuesday, the first day, was devoted to sweep- 
stake shooting, and a number of 5-bird events were shot. The 
money in these was cut up by Chenault, Dickinson, Bragg and 
T. Omohundro. Of these, young Guy Chenault showed to the 
best advantage, as he quit with 19 out of 20 to his credit. 

Wednesday was the most important day of all, as it was then 
that the contest for the Peters Cartridge Co. live-bird trophy. 
emblematic of the championship of the State, took place. This 
proved to be an interesting contest throughout, as it was nip and 
tuck between Dickinson, Powell and Conroy up to the very 
finish, and ultimately resulted in a tie between the two first 
named, as Conroy experienced a bad few minutes just at the very 
close, and lost his last two birds. Powell looked like a winner 
up to the very last round, as he then led Dickinson one bird, and 
to kill his last one meant the retention of the trophy for him. 
However, be failed to prove equal to the occasion, as he let. this 
not a hard one, beat him out; and as Dickinson killed, they 
were tied with 22. This necessitated a shoct-off, and here Powel! 
missed his fir-+. v bite D'ckine-n killed cut srxirt. and ther=by 
anneyed the chars -nship end the trophy 

Giboen thittelt het ender crest d Sen S mo time ago he 
hed the misferteze to have hi: right band cavght 











‘n a gin, and’ 
this was-se badly iaccrated as to necess.tate the amplatation of 
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the thumb, and with the hand still bandaged, he entered the con- 
test nevertheless, and shot a little 20-gauge gun from his left 
shoulder and succeeded in scoring 17. 

Dickinson, Jr., is the fourteen-year-old son of John W. Dickin- 
son, winner of the trophy, and this youngster gives every indica- 
tion of soon being able to compete on equal footing with the 
best shots in the State. 

The senior Dickinson is a local shooter, who some years ago 
was quite a factor in the sport; but he has shot little of late owing 
to a growing business, which requires most cf his attention. It 
is evident, however, that he has lost none of his old-time skill. 

Nick Peay, another loca! shooter, immediately challenged the 
winner, and the match will take place within the next thirty days. 

After the main event a miss-and-out was started, and this was 
won by Fred Bragg on the sixth round, at which juncture the 
other nine contestants came to grief. 

During the afternoon Capt. Geo. E. Bartlett, expert with shot- 
gun and rifle, gave an exhibition of his skill that was both inter- 
esting and entertaining to the sportsmen and spectators present. 
Nothing that could compare with the feats he accomplished has 
ever been witnessed in this locality. The puncturing of small 
pieces of quarter-inch boiler plate steel thrown in the air with a 
.30-30 soft-point bullet was a revelation to many. Numerous other 
feats, equally as difficult, were performed by the Captain with the 
.82-20 and the .22 rifle, also others with the shotgun. The won- 
derful cleanliness of the little .22-short was also demonstrated 
by firing 200 shots through one of these rifles and passing it 
around for inspection to show the absence of any fouling. 

On Thursday afternoon a five-man team race at 20 live birds per 
man was shot between two teams of local shooters for a supper 
and the price of the birds, scores of which are given below: 

Championship match, 25 live birds per man, Interstate rules, 










30yds. rise: 

PE vn catnvkdanecadidivayeosis w+ ++ -2#2201221122122%222212122— 22 
DEN i dadecdastdhinesumguocece 22 22210—22 
PIN | cenccangveqnesedscarsundve tnueee 2 2010*—20 
DE sp caqiadesieyetasscsegectecouses y 222020224 *—18 
Thibauit edsdgavdapeernehensdseceteress 20201122010 2 
Te EDS Se cciusiavveshesseces 222*0120- 
WE abccenbsohdiaed ukdovdercecse "0100211 210112120012001: 2116 
WO Necekecentrrenidtesssesce .0020212220020202220000211—15 
MENON, BOD, cescccanavcnesccscencese .-20022100200101200* 020221*—12 
Miller See iiNeesbhtonhasen «toe aecnseignn 2110*0w 

Lloyd 

Mons 

Duley 

Johnson 


L Omohundro ... 2 
BOE - voncecsadevneb ntrededpagsbyader snl 2 


Team match: 
EE ac tisicces denteeveduassaceciewenssecen 
Bragg .. 
rr 





Rothery .... 2 2 2 
Mandlebaum 2*220: 2100200201000 — 9—66 
a 20201121112101102—16 
Brizzolara . . . 022211020022021211*2—14 
RIEL, ‘saveevedetanousesecscenegerescseyes 02001200122222200020—11 
inrd Gdituhcumseiberntaracckisegeates scece 2001020002101 *111120—11 
SN. col rdinarrvadetaieessscuskcaooenner 02002022200020000002— 7—69 


Trap at Wilkes-Barre. 


Wixes-Barre, Pa., Feb. 24.—J. D. Mason and Frank Spencer, 
of Scranton, won first and second high average at a shoot held 
here to-day, Spencer breaking 155 out of 175 and Mason 151 out of 
175. The trade was represented by G. R. Benjamin, who officiated 
as referee, making many friends for the. goods he represents and 
for himself also. The weather was cold and rainy, and disagree- 
able, with a dark sky and heavy wind. Twenty-four hundred tar- 
gets were thrown in the regular events; 500 in practice events. 
E. L. Kipple managed the shoot. 








Events 173 346 67 &8 
Targets 10 15 15 20 25 10 20 15 2 % 
ED aiv'ns-053-c neck st atonsee 9nHvBNA sgsUnNwBi“N A 
EEG oxi nanopores 9 9 813 2 9 18 8 13 19 
Nae aids case 9 14 15 18 22 10 19 12 18 2 
MONE Saxe <osies 9 12 12 17 20 10 18 13 19 21 
Cullen ....000. 8 6 6 8 ior ke ae 
Webber 38 ¢4 8 €32 222 
Eley: ..<. 5 491 13 8 4 ll 1 18 
SINE 25 ce aws vicciatap vets-<eues s 9 14 12 18 21 8 14 11 16 2 
II ing c'dine hile «sis aide oy Sowonae 7WlhUW 9d $§ 4 1h MI 
NE Sih nix dcds <indas opeetesss 3 10 6 Gs a 
sins cecqusee as auntie 9 ll ll 13 otk 
IE ea cha wevikseciscesesee es ee a er ee ee 
PPG itis vurtndthesnds cave ne . 9 3 M4 2 8 6 UW-i7 19 
IN idiid occ vdeo caqccsesdads Ey PS a ee. aa 
CT ian dceeteinsasacauescsinns ~ 5 6 
ST ie its of6 s den aroe «bp ’ 3 ae 
Heft tote Sai ketabiee 5 7 
Snyder 412 
Lape § 10 4 
Wall S$ it 3 -%& 
Conrad a ‘ ‘ane ae 
Jones . : + os A BOR 
Gearheart .......-+++:: . . : a Ss 
ene afer : . 7 ¥ 
aming We, eekly oa 
Biles scariagseniientipallaats 
Witmer or OT Da aa 
et awetene* Po 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO., 
LOWELL, MASS. 


497-503 Pearl Street, 35-43 Park Street, New York. 
114-116 Market Street, San Francisco. 
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TO THE FRONT. 


Montreal— Westmount, 


Enosevre Fauts, Vt., Feb. 22.—It amuses us old Canadian 


trapshots to hear the boys in this country complain about it being © 


a cold day when out at the traps with the temperature up several 
degrees above zero. 

Below are the scores of a team race between the old Montreal 
Gun Club and the Westmount Club, which was shot on the West- 
mount grounds on the 13th inst., with the mercury away down 
below zero, and in a heavy wind, with the snow flying to beat the 
band. It kept the scores down, but the boys enjoyed it, though 
they do admit that one day it was so cold that the birds froze 
stiff and dead in the air, and there remained motionless. There 
is nothing wonderful about this, you know, for, you know, a dead 
bird is incapable of motion, you know. 

This team match was for the Montreal cup: 











Westmount. Montreal. 

NOD ov ccvecsssctcccssoseses 8 TI, © cavasivvasesceanesads 

MNO “iv nenadecseevnemae 10 SO sitaincas 

BME dseviedcvcucseedtianes 13 Candish “ 

SOD sc covitiepevlicnses 10 Edwards ... 

NOs cvesetevccdestes 11-52. “Dumont 

Events: 2 3 Events: iss 

Targets: 10 10 Targets: 10 10 10 

Edwards 9 8 Dumont 9 8 9 

BEE Ce anc eilsaceaai 7 7 Landrault 5 6 

ES “ 6 5 Cleghorn Soa We 

Stockwell .. we SD Oe Cats te <n vcscccxe & :§ 8 

PUREE csccce aa ee: eee Wi sa.7 40 

Hansen BE, ctw amie tuans cae i we 

Galbraith MPU athainas coccec nas a & 

| pe eee 9 7 

STANSTEAD. 

Squad News, 


Mosize, Ala., Feb. 22.—Before a large and enthusiastic gather- 
ing, and with waitin conditions most favorable, the U. M. C. 
Southern Squad gave a fine exhibition of trapshooting here to-day. 

The squad members were in very good form, and especially 
impressed the local sportsmen by the courteous and congenial 
manner in which they mixed up with the crowd. Riehl, who has 
been with the squad most of the time, settled down to phenom 
enal form, winning a hot race by the score of 99 out of 100, mak 
ing a run of 86 straight. Adams tied for second place with 96 
out of 100. 

The squad leaves to-night for Pensacola, Fla., where they give 
an exhibition shoot. The scores at 100 targets follow: Marshali 93, 
Heikes 91, Budd 84, Heer 8, Anthony 87, Riehl 99, Adams 96, 
Elliott 9. 





PEensacoLa, Fla., Feb. 23.—The Dixie Gun Club to-day had the 
honor to entertain the U. M. C. Southern Squad, who are on a 
three months’ trip touring the South, making the acquaintacce of 
sportsmen and promoting trapshooting in general. : 

Everything went off in fine shape, a large crowd turning out 
to see the exhibition. However, had the weather conditions been 
a little more favorable, better scores would no doubt have been 
made. The local shooters shot in good form, and much interest 
was aroused on all sides. The squad will always be received here 
with open arms as a result of the many friends made to-day. 
The scores at 100 targets follow: Marshall 93, Heikes 89, Budd 89, 
Heer 9, Anthony 89. NIBBS. 


Eitch Brook Gun Cicb, 


Lynn, Mass., Feb. 22.—The forenoon was quite rainy, so that 
in consequence the attendance was small. On account of snow on 
the platform allowances were given as handicaps. On the shoot- 
off for prizes, 15 targets, the scores were: Frank 13, Straw 10, 
Kirkwood 13. Nos. 9, 10, 11 and 12 constituted the prize ser.cs 
No. 183 contains the total, handicaps added: 





Prize Series 
Events: 3 


I 2345678 <9g10nL 

- Targets: 10 15 10 15 10 15 10 15 10 15 10 15 Tl 
ee eee 261 211 82 914 8 15—46 
ty A TS 712270 722 914 8 15—46 
Healey, 10 884989 611 3 9-39 
Hebbard, 4 610 710 8 8 813 6 12-8 
Kirkwood 613 813 10 15 713 9 14-43 
Everett ... wate 912 514 911 7H 713-3 
SEE? Geass cecessncdeceee 79 20 8il 610 9 12-41 
Bailey edhe thavesastsndede @ ¢ 4:6 ..-u due ae 
See Be dees 

SE Wadediren vie ctevsene a ©; 





No. 14, 5 pairs: Frank 7, Kirkwood 9, Everett 9. 


Henry Roop, Scc'y, 


Middl ton Gun Clob, 


Mrppreres. Wiz, Feb 





22.-—Below is the score of the Middle- 
ten Gen Club shoot, held on Feb. 21: Everill 5, Techam 5, Maul 
3, Allen 7, Pierstorff 6, Rowley 6. 

The day was a very difficult one to shoot in, as there was a 
blinding snowstorm. 

Our tournament will be held on June i3. 


PRANK LL, Prenstonny Magy 5 
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IN NEW JERSEY. 


Morris Gun Club. 


Morristown, N. J., Feb. 18—The cold weather kept a great 
many away from the shoot. On the first day, Feb. 17, about 150 
live birds were shot. The scores: 

Shot at. Broke. 





Shot at. Broke. 
129 





§S Glovwer ........... 145 120 J Fulford .......... 145 

N Apgar ........... 145 AD Fatale. .cccccee 105 60 

P Fanning.......... 145 129 W_Armstrong. 60 47 
Timmins ........ 70 46 J Horsfield.... 35 14 
sine wehese> 90 67 C Whitehead....... 50 

A Woodward....... 135 117__—‘E Pierson .........: 50 38 

S Hathaway........ 110 


F. A. Trowsrince, Sec’y. 


Munson—Baker. 


Lake Denmark, N. J., Feb. 22.—The conditions of the match 
to-day between Messrs. Chas. Munson and A. K. Baker, were 50 
live birds, $50 a side. Baker was victorious by one bird. There 
were also matches between Messrs. Schomp and Cox and Wurms, 
Richards and Cox. Scores: 


Munson ...... 02. eccccc cence ce ccee ee De eec CRD R ee LONZLE—19 
2022222229022222220022222—21 
PD a itashiatehniimeonpabncen ey ipeen en 11122121221212212*110101*—21 
11*21121*1112111200200122—19—40 
Match 2, 10 birds, $10 each: 
> Galebmp. .....0020 1022101112— 8 F Cox ........000. 0120002010— 4 
No. 3, match, 10 birds each, $10 each: 
i ae lt Secret 1211012 
A Richards, %........... 0000000 


Richfield Gun Club, 


Richfield, N. J., Feb. 22.—The scores of our annual Washing- 
ton’s Birthday shoot at live birds and targets, held at Richfield 
Park, are appended. 

The club shoot at 25 targets, requires that in the year 1904 each 
member shall shoot at 100 targets for three prizes: first, a gold 
watch; second, a gold medal; third, a leather gun case. The first 
ecntest resulted as follows: G. Eisenbauer 15, H. Wolf 12, J. 
Plog 18, Wm. Burkhardt 17, Aug. Kirshner 9, R. Lotz 8, P. 
Bogler 8, C. Plog 12, F. Lotz 9, E. Schwindenhomer 5. 





Events: 12346 Events: 1234656 
G Eisenbauer - 3 1 4 410 Peterson os oe 
H ; - 8165 47 Weaver. 3 3.. 

3043 6 C Plog 436 
© os ae os, oh I Eee os 

Kesse 2. eee 2. 





Burkhard . 

No. 1 was at 5 live birds. No. 2 denotes the shoot-off; Eisen- 
bauer and Wolf divided. Nos. 3 and 4 were at 5 targets. No. 5 
was at 10 targets. 


Hell Gate Gun Club. 


Carlstadt, N. J., Feb. 23.—There were twenty-seven contestants 
in the Hell Gete Gun Club’s main event to-day. Mr. Phil Woelfel 
was high with 9 out of 10. Seven killed 8, and six killed 7 each. 
The scores: 

horty, 30......... 102*1*2012— 6 R Baudendistel, 28.2111011200— 7 

r Davis, 26. ---1000000010— 2 F Gardella, 26...... 202002010%*— 4 
J A Belden, 28..... 0120201*22— 6 J P Dannefelser, 28.2102102202— 7 
€@ Van Valk, 28....2212201202— 8 J} F Wellbrock, 28. .0*22202222— 7 
E A Meckel, 28....121212*%021— 8 Con Weber, 28.....221201*200— 6 




















P Garms, 28....... 2121110010— 7 { Kreeb, 28 0122122100— 7 
Klenk, 28........ 0011221211I— 8 _H Forster, 30. -2020220210— 6 
Schlicht, 28...... 2202112 P Albert, B....0000¢ 0101022201— 6 
em _ ae L T Muench, 28...0*1012*011— 5 

A G Wilson, 28....2 P Cresci, B.....0.. 2122212002— 8 

Col. J H Voss, 30..12211120200— 8 C Lang, 28.......... 0100112022— 6 

Phil Woelfel, 28....2110222122— 9 J H Selg, 26 . .. -02202221*°0— 6 
H Doherty, 26....0*020000I— 3 F Trostel, 28....... 212*110221— 8 


H Shappert, 26. ..*000**0000— 0 
Montclair Gun Club. 


Montclair, N. J., Feb. 22—The Holiday cup shoot of the Mont- 
elair Gun Club was well attended. The scores: 


Events: 123 465 6 Events: 123466 

Targets: 24 25 20 10 25 25 Targets: 25 25 20 10 26 26 
Gunther......... Oe. Ee BO ob 50 BD HORE ccnsoeccin ‘co.00 Soe co op 
REPRE BD Be OD ov xs BB) TEROWRT. coccces 0000 ‘ce 5..13 
Cockefair ...... BD Oe BS nn 00 TD WOMMMRIRET ccccce ce cc oe | oe os 
ED” Spassstes See ss) O26 Ee TEEN Sadocece ve so vo OEE OD 
Benson ........ aes 2 ON eae ee, 
P| asebeseeed | 12 .. 
Webster ....... it ia TL os os, EE TEED enwectpoen 00.00 bs 06 13 8 
Wheeler ........ 1312 7....12 Meyer pbibabe ob bs 46 a0 an 
PD: wipesusee BD OB os 00 oc BS CREREOD crceces 40 00 40 te oe ee 
EE ascotes aniké ye 


Team contest, eight men on a side, 25 targets per man: 
Cross 


40010000000000001 2 
1100101001100100011110011—13 





Webster 

ciGvesevees sens 1111111011100010111111101—19 
OE. siccankut> snot 1101100010001100000010000— 8 
Whitaker 0101111100101001110010101—14 
SD eke caves ssaken 1011101100011100010000010—11 
ET nich vende Tekh on 0011011111111011110101011—18 
EE yds nesesebineensin . .-0010011001011100100000010— 9—94 
Wheeler . --1100011011011111110101001—16 
Cockefair . --0011110111100011111101011—17 
Gunther . --0111011111011000111001001—15 
Babcock . --0011111111001011110100000—14 
Holloway - - -1100010111010010000111110—13 
Winslow - - -0001001010101000110000100— 8 
SE w5bindn eves dovercveeses . -- -0010100011011010000001100— 9 
PRD: cikkxs ues ecb beewinesecbancee Ge 0111110011100010010103111—15—94 


Montclair, N. J., Feb. 27.—At the practice shoot on Feb. 27 
there was a good attendance and lots of fun. The targets were 
very swift. A wind blew in the face of the shooters, giving most 


of the targets a peculiar upward twist just at the wrong time. 
Over 1,100 targets were thrown. 

Many of the men tried experiments in new ways of holding the 
gun, sighting, etc; these seores were not preserved. 

Mr. Walker was the guest of the club. Scores: 





Events: ius & 6 8.7 8 

Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 15 
NS “cpBwc cn sabawemassstccasectbent S-oe28 € 6 &t 
Geo. Batten 7 2 = 3 3 te"? 
IE. Beennsecsece . S 6:2 7 stm 
C W Kendall 44643 3 7 &3-2 
ON ae % 628° .%.33-8 
WEPRION. ccccccnsvebees 5 8-3 1-333 2s 

PE. so Mivccocebecs 6 63-83 4.. 62 
SNE adibovsensvsevens wes oe oe ee 
OVO sus ctesecdcen oo. 8 ee oe ae ae 
Babcock ..........- Sus s © B28 aa 
ES eS . OPPs ae 
Gunther .....0.di00.0 879 2 3 6B 
WEEE cvcectpvemsece cad a: Oe Soe. eS 
POOR ccccccevcvccteuyuabb theheecdl Te ee ek ee ee ee ee 


East Millstone Gun 


East Millstone, N. J., Feb. 22.—The first all-day merchandise 
shoot at targets was very successful, notwithstanding the hard 
rain all the morning of that day, and was very gratifying to the 
members of the newly organized East Millstone Gun Club. 

More than twenty-five shooters faced the traps during the day. 
Messrs. H. Carpender, E. Carpender, Blish, Van. Nuys and Wil- 
son were the jolly delegation from the Brunswick Gun Club, while 
Dr. Pardoe and M. Rosenthal crossed the flood in coming from 
Bound Brook. These comprised the out-of-town shooters, while 
the home club shooters were out in force, and being familiar. with 
the grounds, succeeded in capturing eighteen out of the thirty 
prizes. 

The wind, which arose after it stopped raining, caused the tar- 
gets to soar or dip, and made the shooting exceedingly difficult. 
This accounts for the low scores. H. Carpender was high man, 
with 73 per cent., followed by Dr. Pardoe, 71 per cent., and Van 
Cleef, 70 per cent., and Wilson 70 per cent. Van Cleef, Welsh, 
Wilson and Carpender were largest prize winners, while Pardoe 
and Remsen were always in the money in the sweepstakes. 

Mr. Overbaugh, a trade representative, arrived in the afternoon, 
but did not shoot. The management feels quite safe in saying 
that all enjoyed the day thoroughly. Scorer, Mr. Swenson; 
referee, Mr. Pace; cashier, E. Garretson. 





Events: 123 4 5 6 7 8 91011 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 
Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 15 15 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
MEE scvenson SD.) 6.9 we Oe B.S bic es TS Fx 
Remsen ....... 7610 665..10 9105... 7..5 866 7.. 
epee: CBB Vic Se se Ose Bae BRIS 
Van Cleef..... 765 B18 ant ee a eae eee 2 
Van Nostrand... 74946666656.. 6656415 5.. 
ye Rr eR ue ee ee ee 
i ee So eee Ce eee 
Vroom war CP ea ST re SF 
Wright Aeh.b: gh: ake cena ae eh an eee i ae what’ on ih: oe 
ie Er .. op 66 69 be ov. 04 ob 00 EE SS Oe eee 
[> GAENEENEcs 0c 00 cv vo 0s se etl es Oe Cae wos BO SO Oe 
Sr ee Se ee ee Oe 
a RSs ba bp ns 4b 00, o> 00 Oe OO oe OO os 
Be Me iccce és 68 00 & cote 29 Cw BO TS vo 
Rosenthal Se ee ee ee eae: 
CE OF era a air -ha\ pein 
EMRUOE cnccese 0 00 00.8 © os 
Metz Seen op @5 0d 6006.66 ub Os 
ON ee ee ee 7 
Nevins Dos 


E. Garretson, Sec’y. 
Hudson Gun Club. 


Jersey City, N. J.—These scores were made at the last shoot 
of the Hudson Gun Club. Messrs. Piercy, Dudley and Smith 
divided the honors and prize in the 100-target event: 







Events: Ss 2 SS oe ee 

‘Targets: 15 15 20 2 2 2 2 2 2 20 15 
ET cused cesewnboul 13 10 18 20 20 17 15 20 19 .. .. 
Piercy, 20. —HBBRDN BIBS... 
Staples, 18. a a ee ee ee ee ee one os oe 
Gillie, 16.... i ae se 4 os ss sae ae ee 
Kelley, 19.... _—- ae eee se 08 0 
Van Dyne, 1 ae er 7 Se ee eee 
E Heritage, 20 Se hs <6. we «oe op Gee Se 
Whitley, 16 ip Sas ae Se ee ee wh 
Doran, 16 8 os “~ 
Dowdera, 16.. De Ac. oe tae 28 8 6 
Headden, . 47H 10 ll B os 
W Pearsall, 20..... os. EB: a8 EE we we 14 
H Pearsall, 20..... ee bs" 067 RE CEMED. 26rcesUket eas be 
Batti, Gh. csssccoctves 5) 60 66: SAREE: EE Boe ee OO 
Southard, FB....cccessccces jogo, LD De once BD ae 
Ramen, TE scoccesvescoesese cs sh. ht be 40 50 pe ° 
L, Piercy, 16....c.ccccocces eer 12 


" James Hucues. 
North Side Rod and Gun Club. 


Paterson, N. J., Feb. 27.—The event at 25 targets, for the price 
of the targets, had seven contestants, at the shoot of the North 
Side Rod and Gun Club to-day. Three tied on 18. The scores: 


1001111010111110011111110—18 
1111111110011100101011101—18 
0011111111001110110111011—18 
1010110011100001101011111—15 
1101010110010101101001110—14 
1010101101100000010111100—12 
1001100001101001011010110—12 





Second event, -25 targets: 


RB Fairclough ....ccscsccsosecsccccccccsecs 0010110010011110001100100—11 
EE . PAGER avccwccnccnesepsecccocsoscoses 1011110000101110111101011—16 
Be TNE ov cccccsecccsssessopesbbncocend 0011011111101101011100111—17 
N Bogertman ......sscecceeceeseseeeces - -1000010101111010110011001—13 





EB Bowls .cccecexse vinscae tal eater 01110001111111100001001 
B Teche...” MIM ate 
oe on r1ow 


Uncre Hank. 


Mountainside Gun Club, 


East Orange, N. J., Feb. 27.—A match shoot at 25 targets be- 
tween Messrs. R. B. Baldwin and Joseph McDonough served to 
stimulate interest at the shoot of the Mountainside Gun Club to- 
day. The scores were: Baldwin 22, McDonough 16. On Saturday 
of this week the club will hold a merchandise shoot. The scores: 


Events: 123466 Events: 123466 
Targets: 25 25 25 25 2525 Targets 25 25 26 25 25 25 
ET g0necs as ee oe C Ziegler..... be oo BSS. 1917 
McDonough... 18 .. 18 18 .. .. W iskers... .. icles Bs 
peaey Don eb be. cnc Bb EO, cock co as cb oe OM 

S LL Beosle...: 1 .. BM... .: JF P Gillespie... oo. so co oe oo 


R B Dalewin.. .. BD oe cece 0 


Florida Gun Club. 


Pat Beacu, Fla., Feb. ‘26.—An event at 25 live birds between 
the officers of the Florida Gun Club was the chief event at the 
club shoot to-day. The officers participating were J. S. S. Remsen, 
president; William B. Dowd, New York, secretary, and Dr. 
Daniel Karsner, of Philadelphia, treasurer. Dr. Karsner won 
the match by scoring 23, Mr. Remsen 22, and Mr. Dowd 21. 

A 5-bird handicap was won by J. S. S. Remsen with 
5 straight. The third event was won by John W. Gates, who 
had 5 straight kills; Arthur T. Kemp scored 4. John W. Gates 
also won the fourth event, 5 live birds, from 34yds. mark. Four 
events of miss-and-out followed. 

The local press states that seventeen cups, worth in all more 
than $2,000, have been presented to be shot for within the next 
two weeks. This is the most remarkable showing of cups which 
has ever been made here for any sport. 





Florists Gun Club, 


Wisstnominc, Pa., Feb. 23.—The performance of Mr. Fred 
Coleman in breaking a total of 94 out of 100 targets was the 
feature of the competition. 

In the club shoot at 50 targets, the winners were: Class A~ 
Sanford 38; Class B, Shaw 43; Class C, Massey 33. 


SIDE LIGHTS OF TRADE. 


The Gilman and Barnes international live-bird trophy was won 
by A. Taolsma, of Detroit, with a score of 23, at the Detroit 
Sportsmen’s midwinter tournament, Feb. 18. He had formerly 
tied for this trophy three times. On Feb. 18, at the Vicksburg 
Gun Club grounds, Mr. J. J. Bradfield broke 92 out of 100 targets 
with a Winchester repeating shotgun. At the Milwaukee, Wis., 
shcot, Feb. 21, J. M. Hughes won expert and J. E. Bush won 
amateur averages. At Schenectady, N. Y., Feb. 22, Ike Tallman, 
H. H. Valentine, S. K. Warnick and H. E. Green won respec- 
tively first, second and third amateur averages. High averages at 
the Chicago trapshooters’ Association tournament, Feb. 20-22, for 
three days were won by F. H. Lord; second, J. R. Graham; 
third, Kit Shepardson; fourth, Sam Willard; fifth, Geo. Roll. 
Each of the aforementioned used Winchester factory loaded shells. 


The U. M. C. Co. have issued a neat vest-pocket booklet con- 
taining the Interstate Association trapshooting rules for live-bird 
and target shooting, different methods of dividing the moneys, 
how to organize a club and to manage a tournament, equivalents 
of powders, U. M. C. expert loads, and a number of score sheets 
for personal records. A list of important U. M. C. wins are 
also given. It is admirably printed on fine paper. The U. M. C. 
Co advises us as follows: "We will be glad to send your readers 
a copy if they address Department A, care the Union Metallic 
Cartridge Co., 313 Broadway, New York, and mention Forest 
AND STREAM.” 


The Marlin Fire Arms Co., New Haven, Conn., have issued a 
profusely illustrated 130-page catalogue and price list, which is 
divided into three parts. Part I., is devoted to all kinds of Mar- 
lin rifles, cartridges, implements, sights and shotguns and prices. 
Part II. is descriptive of the excellence of the Marlin products, 
and Part ITI. gives minute information on the care of rifles, 
sighting, reloading,.ammunition, powders, ballistics, etc. 


Mr. John W. Dickinson, winner of the Peters Cartridge Co., 
live-bird trophy, a full account of which is given elsewhere in our 
columns, used Peters factory loaded shells, E. C. powder and a 
Smith gun. Capt. Geo. E. Bartlett, whose wonderful per- 
formances also are recounted, is a representative of the Peters 
Cartridge Co. 





At Omaha, Neb., Feb. 2-5, Mr. J. H. Severson won the Inter- 
state cup offered by Nebraska State. He used 3%drs. of “New 
Schultze.” At Middletown, N. Y., Feb. 19, Mr. J. S. Fanning 
won first general average, breaking 89 out of 100 targets, and D. 
D. Stever and C. H. Smith were first and second amateurs. All 
used Infallible. Conditions were very hard, as a snowstorm pre- 
vailed. 





Old Point Comfort, Richmond aod 
Washington, 


Florida, Aiken, Augusta, Pinehurst aod 
Asheville. 


Why Not Shoot A BAKER? 


Do you know that we build to order special Trap and 
Field Guns at $60 and $75 that, for efficiency and 
finish, equal most $100 and $150 grades of other makes? 


MANY MEDIUM AND HIGHER GRADES ALSO. 


Send for a copy of the Baker Gun Quarterty containing full information. 


BAKER GUN AND FORGING CO., 


Cor. Liberty & School Sts., BATAVIA, N. Y. 





Six-Day Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


Tue first personally-conducted tout to Old 
Point Comfort, Richmond, and Washington via 
the Pennsylvania Railroad for the present season 
will leave New York and Philadelphia on Satur- 
day, March 12. : 

Tickets, including transportation, meals en 
route in both directions, transfers of passengers 
and baggage, hotel accommodations. at; Old Point 
Comfort ichmond, and Washington, and car- 
riage ride about Richmond—in fact, every neces- 
sary expense for a period of six days—will be sold 
at rate of $36.00 from New York, Brooklyn, and 
Newark; $34.50 frem Trenton; $33.00 from Phil- 


adelphia, and proportionate rates from other — 


stations. 
Old Point Comfort Only. 


Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, including 
luncheon on going trip, one and three-fourths 
days’ board at Chamberlin Hotel, and good to 
return direct by regular trains within six days, 
will be sold in connection with this’tour at rate 
of $17.00 from New York Revskive, and Newark; 
$15.50 from Trenton; $14.00 from Philadelphia, and 
proportionate rates from other points. 

or itineraries and full information apply to 
ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 263 Fifth avenue. 
New York; 4 Court stréet, Brooklyn; 789 Broad 
Street, Newark, N. J.; or Geo. W. Boyd, ist- 
ant General Passenges Agent, Broad Street Sta- 
Philadelphia. « ‘7 = 


Tue Southern Railway reaches these points 
with the most superb service. In addition to the 
famous Southern’s Palm Limited between New 
York and St. Augustine, also Aiken and Augusta, 
two other fast trains are operated daily, carrying 

Iiman Drawing-room Sleeping Cars, and South- 
ern Railway Dining Cars. : 

The dining car service on the Southern_Rail- 
way is a particular feature of superioriy. Every 


detail which experience and skill could suggest 


has been arranged by the management of the 
Southern Railway to have the service meet every 
wish of its high class passengers. 

The splendor of equipment and the punctual 
pertaretonne of the excellent schedules account 
or the superiority of this route. New York and 
the 7 are thus quickly and comfortably 
united. . 

For information address New York office, 271 
and 118 Broadway. 


How Wide Is It 


Ir you think yourself a good judge by the eye 
without measuring, make a guess of the width of 
that diamond-shaped cut in the Erie advertise- 
ment, from corner to corner. Then measure it, 


and see how near you come to it, ; 
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STILL. ANOTHER. 


The American Amateur Championship at Live 
Birds was won by a score of 92-100, and 23 
straight on the shoot off. 

D. I. Bradley was the shooter, Carteret Gun 
Club was the place; the shells were 


U. M. C. SHOT SHELLS. 
The Vnion Metallic Cartridge Co., 


Factory, Agency, 315-315 Broadway, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. New York City, N.Y. 








1904. 


Hl 















WIN 


“Billy ” Crosby and “Billy” Heer, the King Williams of the shooting world, shot a match at Vicksburg, 
Miss., Feb. S8th, for-the possession of the Schmelzer Cup, emblematic of the World’s Flying Target Cham- 
pionship at Reversed Angles, Crosby won by a score of 44 out of 50 to Heer’s 40. “Billy” Crosby had a 
better “load.” He shot, as he always does, Winchester Factory Loaded “ Leader” Shells, and “Billy ” Heer 
didn’t. Winchester Factory Loaded Shells are the shells the champions shoot; they are the shells that 
hold every World and American championship trophy at live birds and targets, namely: Schmelzer Cup, 
“E. C.” Cup, DuPont Cup, Hazard Cup and Cast Iron Medal; they are the shells that were used by the 
members of the American Team who did the best shooting; they are the shells that won the last two and 
biggest Grand American Handicaps at Live Birds; they are the shells that won practically every impor- 
tant event at the traps in 1900, 1901, 1902 and 1903; they are the shells that stand first in the hearts of 


Americans, because they shoot where the gun is pointed and when the trigger is pulled. Get in line for © 
1904 and adopt for your regular load 


: HESTE FACTORELLS. 





» 
Billy Did and Billy Didn’t-- 
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tl , fe F OREST AND STREAM, 
Steam Launch, Yacht, Boat and Canoe: Builders, etc. 


THE ROBERTS SAFETY LAUNGH AND:YAGHT BOILER: cox suo S823 888 Bitten ye 


Cable Address : Brunive, New York. Telerh Telephone address: 509 Cortlandt. 
ee ee BOILER CO., 39 and 41 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


The-Pneumatic Mattress and Cushion Co. Se", , 
Manufacturers of ATR MATTRESSES AND CUSHIONS, ‘tor 


Homes, Camps, Hospitals, Hotels, Carriages, Automobiles, Office Chairs, Invalid Chairs, 
Yachts, Steamers, Canoes, Skiffs. 





























LOOK “tx” YACHT 















REGISTERS 
and we think that you 
will agree with us in 
saying the; 


ALMY 
ARTHUR BINNEY, 
















(Formerly Stewart & Bowrey. ‘ BOILER 
aunt Arehineat ond Youn Bioko! One. = eae Mae 2 and 3 SOUTH ST., NEW YORK, U. S. A. a 
: ~» FAVORITE BOILER 


MARINE GASOLINE ENGINES 


B. B. CROWNINSHIELD. 


i. A. CHASE. R. Cc. SIM 


with Yachtsmen.§ 
ALMY WATER TUBE BOILER CO. 
Provid 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS, 28¢ COMPLETE LAUNCHES. ence, Rit. 
YACHT and SHIP BROKERS, .= SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. DAN KIDNEY & SON, WEST DE PERE, WIS. 


THE H. C. DOMAN CO. 


= OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN, U. S.A, 
SEND 10 CENTS IN STAMPS FOR CATALOG.- 


131 State St., Boston:* AP 
Telephones. Cable addresses, “Pirate:®: 


Telephone Connection. Cable, “Skene,” Béstort 

NORMAN L. SKENE,* » ©4 
NAVAL ARCHITECT AND YACHT BROKER, - 
131 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


FRANK N. TANDY, |’ 
YACHT BROKER, 


82 BROADWAY, - - NEW YORK. 


EDSON B. SCHOCK, 


NAVAL ARCHITECT, 14 feet long, 86 inches s beam. ir chamber in each end. Cannot sink. Cannot leak. No caulking. Price, 
17 State St., “yess New York City | "°° co's) o> oon ms ee 


__W. H. MULLINS, _-_-_-_816 Depot Street, Salem. Ohio. _ 
SMALL BROS.~ i 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND BROKERS. 


Designers of commercial and pleasure vessels, sail or 
power. Our specialt 4 is fast, able, comfortable 
cruisers and racing craft 


112 Water St., BOSTON, Mass. 


Telephone 8556-2 Main. 
FRANK BOWNE JONES, 
YACHT AGENT, 
29 Broadway, - New York. 


Steam and sail yachts of all sizes for sale and charter. 
a A RR A EE A LL 


a 
29 Broadway, New York, ™ ~~ (| 
i} 





A. SPORTSMAN’S BOAT, MOULINS (GET THERE" STEEL | Bele. Guschae Tounches, Saal Saft Bont. 


= 


Sead for Catalogue 


~~ gem BLISS BROTHERS, 


170 Commercial St., 
— MASS. 


AR INE 
HARDWARE. 





Yacht ont te ae > 
tings a 





CANOES AND ROWBOATS. 
Canvas-covered, built of ceda:—light, staunch, 
ful. Made of best materizls by skilful w men. 
Styles for all purposes:twide range of sizes and prices. 
Send sow for free illustrated catalogue. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO., 9 Middle St., 0ld Town, Me. 
ceemmasinaeeneehigenld nD RNEUEIRARARESEDRTELEE TEED 


Yacht and Boat Sailing. 


By Dixon gg Associate Institute of Naval 


The Famous Barnegat Sneak Box. jade aes a 


Why not have a boat built where the Boat, Sail and Rig are all built saierene This edition has been largely re-written, and 
roof, and pavennnye ab) can have it built from ane eal omens 


Cable, “‘Burgess,’’ Boston. Telephone, 4077 Main. 


BURGESS & PACKARD, 







roe ; oe A werk gontaine a a. ee of eed eubjoms. eo = 
* i Barnegat xes from up. ines of many oats never etore uUDdLIs e 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS teed. your and ask for prices. total number of plates exceeding 100, beside more 





YACHT BROKERS. 


Merchant Vessels, Racing and Cruising Yachts of all kinds. 
15 Exchange St., Boston, Mass. 


SKI-RUNNING. 


beam. Salem, 
ccmneemznntnnisinenissbeaetanoaanastpunstiaasanimnansiansistiiiadada tania seatieiaaiatl ian snataipeiaen atenenaee 
This is a manual of Ski-running prepared for T H E M Al N R EQU | SITE is “A “PERPECT ENGINE. 
designed for the. practical instruction of the THE HASBROUCK MOTOR 


reader, it is written in simple terms and treats | solves the problem. See records of boats equipped with a 16 H. P. Hasbrouck Engine : 
the subject thoroughly. Ski-running opportu- The Laan Es opens 1 184, pies per Sone. Seout, "Bit 104 males » ae 
eliance t.; spee miles per hour ic, rom Execution it to ce 
nities are found in all parts of the United States Cricket, 35 ft; upeed, 36 malls par hour. heck’ L ‘about ito mi miles, in 6 Ligh 
We will duplicate "and guarantee speed—not for 1,700 feet, 3 ‘or miles, for our booklet). 
an appreciation of the excitement and exhilara- 


ASBR CK MOTOR WORKS, ! West Mystic, 
tion of the sport, the Ski will doubtless become we wi THE HASBROUCK MOTOR WORKS, Inc., West Mystic, Conn. 


popular. The work is fully illustrated. MARINE GLUE. 


PRICE, $1.25, POSTPAID. Do not be deceived by cheap imitations. slight dist cost between the BEST 
et Ss Sas & ae Sas. ae cont of 45 dune oe wan aon ae. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. ——— 


iiaieenneeliatial JEFFREY’S MARINE YACHT GLUE. 
L. W. FERDINAND & COMPANY, s# J 152 Federal Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


LILJEGREN & CLARK, 


fp... NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS. YACHT BROKERS. | "Aaaaaaaaanaagarsaaam 


Connoisseur. , oe 


New Monthly Art Magezine De Luxe 
«DEVOTED TO... 
PAINTING, SCULPTURE, ARCHITEC- 
‘Edited by CHARLES de KAY; 
The dard of the dev el 
Republic is 10 be auaep by a new publication, 


“The editorship of this sum uously planned | 
ical is in the able and e¢: E z ; 


period: ds™ 
Se es bane ge: » lgtretuction 
to art ers,” — ‘Alb _ 
EXPRESS, 


Each sore this illustrated magazine “will 
dsomely bound béok, cone ay 
“oie over one hundred pages:: . 


Species piapeatinn we eey SMR” 


AMERICAN CONN 
TTR. oP yen eaeamaaae 


481 FIFTH AVENUE, 


J. H. PERRINE, - - BARNEGAT, N. J. 


MULLINS “Get There” Steel Duck Boat 


Price $20—Crated on cars Salem 


than 350 wood cuts in the text. Contents: Select- 
ing a Yacht. Examination of the Yacht. Build- 
ing a Yacht. Equipment of the Yacht. Seaman- 
ship. The Management of Open Boats. The 
General Management of a Yacht. The Rules of 
the Yacht Racing Association. Yacht Racing; 
Boats. a Yacht in a Match. Centerboard 
Boats. enterboard Boats for Rowing and Sail- 
ing. Sails for Centerboard Boats. Small Center- 
board Yachts. Mersey Sailing’ Boats. Clyde 
palling Boats. Belfast Lough Boats. Dublin 
Kingstown Boats. Cork Harbor Boats. 
Ttchen Boats. Falmouth Quay Punts. Thames 
Bawley Boats. Lake Windermere Yachts. Yachts 
of the yo Broads. Small Yachts and Boats 
of the Y. R. A. Rating. Single-handed Cruisers. 
Types of Sailing Vessels, etc. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





























where the snow falls and in Canada; and with 
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CANVAS CANOES | 


HOW TO a ‘THEM, 
BY PARKER B. FIELD. 
With a plan and all dimensions. 48 pages. 

Price, 50 cents. . 
POREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. ; 




















SMALL YACHT 
CONSTRUCTION ann RIGGING. 



























APPEARANCE COUNTS 


for much in a cance or rowboat. ”. 
finished with 
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avarniah Gat always fies — E> 
EDWARD SMITH & come 


48 neenda y, New ¥ 
69 Market St., 
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